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EDITORIAL. 


For the tenth time Unity becomes the annual reporter for 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the sister Societies. 
We give the columns solidly to this service, hoping three 
things may befall this ‘‘ Conference Number.”’ 

(1.) That our readers will be heartily content to call this 
triple number (three times the usual twelve pages) a double 
one, accepting it for June 4 and June 11. 

(2.) That they will read enough of it to fees the earnest- 
ness of the workers here telling each other what the year has 
done for them and what they have done with the year. 

Fellow-workers will be interested in the detail of experi- 
ence and success; and many besides them may be glad to 


read (on page 200) the ‘‘ Declaration concerning Fellowship. 


and Faith,’’ with which the Conference has rounded out 
its Cincinnati resolution of last year,—to read it and the de- 
bate which preceded its adoption, The debate is reported in 
full on pages 202-208. 


(3.) That they will 2eep this number for reference through the - 


year. For in it they will find a Year Book of all the agencies 
and agents in which and in whom our Western Unitarian 
churches are most interested;—the objects, term:s of member- 
ship, lists of officers and life-members of our different work- 
ing societies, and of our churches and their ministers; and 
also some description of what may be called our National 
Organizations—the National Unitarian Conference, the 
American Unitarian Association, the Church Building Loan 
Fund, etc. These societies, ‘‘ National’’ inscope and hope, 
though of necessity, at present, mainly eastern and almost New 
England in locality and officering, are little known to the 
rank and file of our western churches; they should be better 
and more warmly known. Further, this same number, in its 
advertising columns, contains lists of our western tracts and 
Sunday-school publications, and the book-list of our young 
publishing firm, Charles H. Kerr & Co. Do you want to 
find out anything about any of the chief Unitarian agencies, 
east or west, or anything about the Post-office Mission, for 
instance,—or the new Bureau of Unity Clubs,—or how to get 
a loan for your new church,—or how to leave a thousand 
dollars in your will for the spreading of your ideals of reli- 
gion,—or where to send your neighbor for information, the 
free evangelical minister who begins to feel his way to a more 
open fellowship,—how to get a tract or borrow a book that 
may help him or yourself,—or even where to send your bcy 
or girl to a home-school in the country where the influences 
will be those of your own largest faith and most earnest 
aims,—do you want to learn about any of these things, you 
will at least find yourself on the ¢vack of answer in our Yea! 
Book. Therefore, keep this number! Turn back one page 
and read the index. 
For many of the lists, etc., our Year-Book is of course in 

debted to the Year-Book of the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion, which has been plundered with due sense of gratitude. 
Plundered and condensed to the items of most interest to the 
western reader. Few here except the ministers see the A. U. 
A. book. This shall be its prairie edition. Doubtless there 
are mistakes and omissions in our lists, and we shall be obliged 
to any one who sends correction. 


Tue Declaration concerning Fellowship and Faith, adopted 
by the recent Conference, has been tracted as ‘‘ Unity Short 
Zract, No. 17,’’ and is now ready for delivery. Price, 30 
cents a hundred copies. Address this office. 


For the Cincinnati resolution of open fellowship, and the 
refusal to pass any resolution whatever looking towards obli- 
gatory doctrine as condition of Unitarian fellowship, the wes- 
tern Unitarians have received much blame, both courteous and 
discourteous, and from those within even more than from 
those without our household of faith; blame partly because 
their word was misunderstood, and partly because it was well 
understood and men were not ready for it. For this new 
‘‘declaration’’ we shall receive more blame, if proph- 
ecies are to be fulfilled; but we are well content to wait, 
confident that by and by the sound of blame will turn 
into an echo of the friend who writes: ‘‘It seems to 
me no statement was ever made that did fuller justice 
at once to freedom and to faith.’’ What was said in our 
last number about the matter deserves repeating, that the full 
torce of the decause may be felt: ‘‘ People will see so far from 
the western Unitarians having given up faiths, they have some- 
how reached a place where they can and do .more daringly 
atirm them tn chora: ‘we believes’ than any other Unitarians; 
and presently they will begin to see that it is BECAUSE wefirst 
established open fellowship and so abolished credal dangers 
absolutely, that we got this new power and courage of affirm- 
ation.’’ 


The Story of our Western Meetings Finished. 


In the Story of the Meetings told in our last number, little 
was said about more than the main Conference sessions. But 
the women of the churches had their session, and the Sunday- 
school teachers theirs, as will be found duly reported in other 
pages of this number. A word of introduction or interlinea- 
tion here. 

The Women’s Conference opened with a devotional ser- 
vice, a psalm was read and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Augusta Chapin, then Rev. Mary Safford spoke with earnest- 
ness and zeal of the thought of God and the strength to be 
derived from trust in him and the consciousness that he is 
all-good and ever near. The President extended a cordial 
welcome to the friends assembled, and spoke briefly of the 
origin and nature of Reverence and the religious life which it 
promoted. 


Mrs, Sunderland’s oral report of the activities of the 
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churches in Michigan was encouraging, especially of the Re- 
ligious Study class at Ann Arbor. Mrs. Wilkes’ simple word 
about what the women of Dakota are doing and are going to 
do shall be given in full before long, that the fresh wind in it 
may be felt. Rev. Marion Murdock, from that same corner 
of the field, propounded and solved a Bible riddle: —‘‘ What 
did Phcebe do?’’ Phcebe was that lady of the Unitarian 
church at Cenchrea, about 1827 years ago, whom Paul com- 
mended so highly for a power of succoring many (See Rom. 
XVi. I, 2.). 

As fe the session of the Sunday-school society, if we 
were to give that society a distinctive title, we should call it 
the Heart of the Conference; not that the General Confer- 
ence lacks in feeling, but that always there is a certain inner 
warmth in, the meeting of the Sunday-school society. Per- 
haps the explanation may be that people draw nearer together 
when they talk of the interests and nurture of children. 
Perhaps, also, this warm atmosphere comes in part from the 
fact that the Board of Directors have worked together for 
many years with but few changes, meeting regularly every 
month, except in July and August. The president in his 
opening address adverted to that fact, and spoke of the effect 
of such long co-working to draw persons together in heart. 
Also, the opening address dwelt on the value of seriousness 
in the Sunday-school, especially in the sermon, which, it i3 
to be hoped, is given the children by the superintendent or 
minister every Sunday. Better, it was said, to speak above 
the children’s reach of mind, even considerably above it, than 
a little below it. Also, it was urged that the church ought 
to feel, more than it now seems to feel, its duty and respon- 
sibility as a school of religious instruction; in dwelling on 
which point the president referred, with approval, to the 
picture given by Mr. Hugenholtz of the Holland churches, 
which have no social parties, tea-drinkings, plays, valentine 
parties, and the like devices, but give their strength to just 
two works, religious education and charity. After the presi- 
dent’s address, came the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer. ‘The secretary gave encouraging account of the year’s 
work, both of the society and in our several Sunday-schools 
of the west, showing by statistics that there appears to have 
been a growth in orderliness, system and good work. Three 
or four times the statistics were mere foot-paths to lead us to 
a high place in the true philosophy and ideal of Sunday- 
school work. Her report, printed below, should by all 
means be read, if only to find those spots. The Treasurer’s 
report was very satisfactory. It showed that the schools and 
churches had contributed to the funds of the Society more 
largely than ever before. The small deficiency was instantly 
made up on the spot, so that the Society starts this year with 
a clean balance-sheet. Mr. Judy’s motion that we recommend 
to our eastern friends the issue of a manual on the growth of 
early Christianity as illustrated by primitive Christian art, 
was heartily adopted; and also, that Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, 
whose studies and lectures in this department are well known, 
be conferred with, soas to arrange, if possible, a kind of lec- 
ture-circuit among our schools, to speak on this subject. 


The Boston Anniversaries. 


Dear Unity READERS.—Here I am at the end of another 


week of ‘‘ Anniversaries,’’ with an hour on hand in which to. 


tell you how they doit in Boston. ‘‘ Ye senior’’ left the 


hearty fellowship of the Western Conference Friday afternoon, 


May 20. Although we had had a week of vigorous hand- 
shaking it was hard to tear one’s self away from so goodly a 
company; but the limited express would wait for no one; and 
so I had to rush through a file of delegates, leaving Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Minnesota, and the rest of the states on either 
hand. Aboard the train, there was a vacation twenty-five 
hours long awaiting me, in which I could think it all over,— 
the earnest spirit, the prophetic devoutness, the conscious 

nse of a missionary burden, which had consecrated anew the 
very seats and walls of the dear church-home, the ‘‘All Souls,”’ 
that had been honored with the presence of the western Uni- 
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tarians for a week. I don’t know how it all happened. The 
rush and swing of that train over gullies, through tunnels, now 
waltzing around splendid mountain spurs, again tip-toeing 
through the daintiest of valleys, and anon jumping lightly over 
mountain brooks; the Allegany ranges, the promising rhodo- 
dendrons, the demure Quaker faces at prim cottage doors, 
the white-washed fences, the trim meadows, the splendidly 
equipped Pennsylvania Central railroad, (is there a more 
perfect line of transportation in the world?), the iron hand of 
Col. Tom Scott that brought it to this perfection; nods, 
naps, long sleeps, dreams of cares and friends left behind, 
musings on future work, budding every now and then into 
new plans and splendid schemes of things that could be done 
if my ships only would arrive from Spain;—some of them, 
perchance, will be done, even tho’ the Spanish armada should 
never arrive,—all this and more, was crowded into my 
day’s vacation between Chicago and Brooklyn, between our 
western anniversaries and the eastern ‘‘ Feast of the Passover.’’ 
Sunday morning I stood between Brother Chadwick’s people 
and utter pulpit vacancy. The good pastor was fairly over 
the seas, and doubtless many of the minds in the pews wan- 
dered from the ‘‘ Lessons of the Yeast Pot’’ to follow the wan- 
derer through the delights of London but still they listened 
well. Another all night’s ride, and I was in Boston, and the 
anniversary exercises began again when the new building 
broke upon my sight,—solid, sober, dignified, sincere and 
noble, on the outside; convenient, inviting, simple, but ele- 
gant, on the inside. We know of no public building in this 
country, concerning which it would be harder to find legiti- 
mate fault, with one exception, than these head-quarters in Bos- 
ton. How long must we wait before we have a similar build- 
ing in Chicago? It is needed there now, and did we have it, 
it would forthwith be put to a use, scarcely second in impor- 
tance to that which the building in Boston renders. The del- 
egates were already gathering, and the hand-shaking had be- 
gun, but the brethren did not seem quite so glad to see each 
other as those who came to Chicago the Monday preceding. 
It makes a dfference whether fellow-workers have been sepa- 
rated a few weeks or twelve long months. 


The first meeting was that of the Ministerial Union, Mon- 
day, 10 A.M., in Channing Hall. Rev. J. G. Brooks, of 
Brockton, asked ‘‘ Some Questions about Unitarianism and its 
Work.’’ Deep and searching questions they were. ‘‘ Has it 
not been too much concerned with the other world; with ab- 
stract problems; with denominational anxieties? Are not the 
lines of culture and wealth too strongly emphasized? Must it 
not take into prime consideration the agonies of the poor, the 
needs of the laborers, the week-day wants of society ?’’ The 
discussion that followed tried to relieve the somewhat somber 
tones, and to restore complacency, but in many respects the 
address remains in my mind as the most searching and really 
inspiring of the week. In the afternoon the women gathered 
at the Church of the Disciples. The genial auditorium was 
well filled. Men were permitted to be heard in this women’s 
meeting, an act of generosity which may have somewhat 
lowered the standard of the speaking; but I like this courtesy, 
which I think was hardly reciprocated by the men-managed 
meetings. They have not yet learned to utilize women in the 
east as we have in the west. Monday afternoon, from 5 to 9, 
was the New England Women’s Suffrage Festival at the Hotel 
Vendome. The elegance of the affair drew such an immense 
crowd that very many of the dignities of the occasion were 
ruthlessly crowded and crushed. The polite and good-natured 
disorder was equal to that of a grange picnic in the west. But 
in due time, the commanding voice of Mrs. Livermore, and 
the persuasive words of Mesdames Howe, Ellen Foster, Gou- 
gar and others brought order, serenity and enthusiasm. _La- 
ter in the evening I was at the public temperance meeting held 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Temperance society, Ex- 
Governor Long presiding. Christopher Eliot, the President, 
modestly but effectively outlined the comprehensive purposes 
of the society. Hale, Savage, Jones, Mrs. Livermore and 
others followed. The audience was large, and the meeting 
was one of the most enthusiastic of the week. 
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Tuesday was A. U. A. day. Three sessions, all of them 
well attended, Tremont Temple giving convenient opportunity 
for the delegates to meet on the main floor and visitors in the 
galleries. The first surprise, which would make attractive any 
programme and hearty any meeting, was the exceptional pros- 
perity of the year as shown in Secretary Reynolds's report, 
notwithstanding the gloomy prognostications to the contrary. 
About $50,000 contributed to the work, $4000 or $5000, if 
we remember rightly, more than last year. ‘Twenty-one new 
societies formed. Following this report Brooke Herford re- 
ported for and urged the claims of the Church Loan Building 
Fund. Mr. Batchelor, whose voice has regained the old ring 
of health, spoke merited words of praise for the A. U. A. and 
its opportunities, and Rev. H. Woods Perris was enthusiasti- 
cally received as a delegate from over the water. In the after- 
noon Joseph May of Philadelphia, R. A. Griffin of Marlboro, 
and Stopford Wentworth Brooke gave short papers intended to 
summon the Unitarian to his duties. The missionary meeting 
in the evening was addressed by Mr. Perris, Mr. Forbush, of 
Milwaukee, and Mary A. Livermore, 


Wednesday the ‘‘ Berry Street Conference’’ address was 
given by your correspondent. As this is a meeting of minis- 
ters only and newspaper reporters are not admitted, it is only 
allowable to say that there was a manifest reluctance on the 
part of some to break away from the old-time associations of 
the-Channing-Gannett-Ware church, on Arlington street, in 
order to meet in the ‘‘spick-span’’ new Channing Hall, where 
prophecy and not tradition was the cementing spirit. The 
subject of the essay was ‘‘ Religion from the Near End.’’ In 
the afternoon, neglecting suffrage meetings, the Children’s 
mission and the convention of Congregational ministers,,. I 
sought instead the classic shades of Harvard, and I met the boys 
at Divinity Hall in conference, and we talked together of 
coming courage. I ate with them at the great Memorial Hall. 
It ought to be a liberal education to eat three times a day 
within those walls consecrated to heroic memories and deco- 
rated with classic names and historic faces. In the evening 
came the anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Nobody knows how to do such things as Brother Baldwin. 
The spacious rooms from gymnasium to library were thrown 
open for inspection and were thronged. At last we went up 
into the hall, which was packed tight in less than ten minutes. 
There was some delightful nonsense served up by the Brown 
University Glee club, three speeches of commendation and 
encouragement, one of them by Phillips Brooks, all within an 
hour. 

Thursday morning saw the beginning of what I believe will 
prove a most important adjunct to the liberal churches of 
America, namely, the organization of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Delegates from some forty or more clubs were 
present, and they cheerfully gave their time to wise delibera- , 
tion. Our readers, I hope, will hear often from this new organ-’ 
ization. In the afternoon the Sunday-school society celebrated 
its sixtieth anniversary. Secretary Spaulding was happy, as he 
ought to be, over a year’s work full of new life, fresh plans and 
vigorous vitality. ‘There were three speeches made, one by S. 
W. Crosby, a layman of Boston, one by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, 
of Concord, one by Francis Tiffany, of Newton, if, indeed, 
the latter deliverance ought not to be called a poem. It was 
an improvisation which might have been sung with a harp 
accompaniment like one of the ancient bards of Britain. In 
the evening came ‘‘ THE FeEstTivaL’’. Only gpe to the 
manor born, the New England Unitarian, fully understands 
what an event this isin the calendar of Unitarian Boston. 
All the preachers and their wives come to the great hall and 
are treated toa great dinner, which is followed by speeches 
which are always expected to be great master-pieces of wit, 
wisdom, eloquence and inspiration. This year they all 
seemed to be there. Ex-Gov. Long presided. After the 
orthodox amount of wit, he settled down into a splendid bit 
of preaching with an earnestness and directness that ought to 
shame many a Unitarian pulpiteer. The clergy were wel- 
comed by Carroll D. Wright, who, the presiding officer said, 
‘‘ could give the ministers statistics enough in fifteen minutes 
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for fifty-two sermons’’; and Calthrop the astronomer-preach- 
er of Syracuse responded handsomely. Charles G. Ames, 
Edward Everett Hale, and others spoke. 

Friday was the Free Religious Association day. Three ses- 
sions. ‘Twenty years old. It seemed to be a question as to 
whether there was more work for it to do; if so, what next ? 
There was no doubt in the minds of those most concerned, 
and there ought to be in the mind of no one, concerning the 
fact that this association has thus far justified its existence. 
Through it the theological climate of all denominations has 
been modified, and the intellectual life of thousands has been 
enlarged. O. B. Frothingham’s words rang out for the sec- 
ond time in the week with their old-time clearness and power. 
Higginson was genial. Conway had less vinegar and more oil 
in his castor than has been his custom of late. Salter was 
high and exacting in his standards, even to the point where 
rigid standards become unsympathetic, and severity of morals 
in ignoring the modifying lines of beauty and patience shades 
into the immorality of intolerance. Mrs. Cheney mellowed 
all hearts with the motherly piety that exalts communion of 
thought and the fellowship of heart into the free religion 
that feeds spirit. 

Saturday was meant for a free day, except the morning de- 
votions at King’s Chapel, which has been the hour of uplift to 
each day of the week; but the week overflowed. One of the 
most interesting gatherings of the week, was that which came 
together at 11 o’clock this morning to listen to Pundita 
Ramabai, the young *“Hindoo widow, whose dark face shone 
through her white envelope with peculiar power as she pleaded 
for the cause of her sisters. She told the stury of women’s 
needs in India in a way that I hope will help her push her 
work of education. 

Now I am at the end of my story. The Christian Register, 
(what could Boston do without it ?) published in neat pamphlet 
form the calendar of the week, which anngunced those meet- 
ings which had claims upon the Unitarian, 34 in all, to which 
I added two others making 36. Upon 20 of these I have 
looked in and nine times has the voice of ‘‘ ye editor’’ been 
heard. ‘*‘ How does it all seem as compared with our Western 
anniversaries?’’ There is the absence of the eager hunger of 
Western delegates, and we miss the spontaneity, the unex- 
pected bits of enthusiasm and kindling speech which always 
spring from our Western programme Spontaneity has its dan- 
gers, but they are notso great asthe danger of stagnation and 
apathy that springs from so much careful suppression. But I 
hope that even this is not incurable. Everywhere there is 
evidence of new wood forming, new workers growing, fresh 
enthusiasm being generated. The Temperance and the 
Unity Club work were new features of this anniversary week. 
Both, we believe, have sprung 
out of the Monday Ministers’ Club, which in turn represents 
many of the younger and of the out-of-town ministers. Ths 
week has shown abundantly that here, as in the west, Unitar- 
ianism is a movement and not asect. It is going somewhere, 
and that too, in the forward direction, which is the heaven- 
ward direction. This was splendidly emphasized in the beet 
Unitarian speech of the week, made by Mr. Savage on the 
Free Religious platform. The pity is that it was not given 
on Tuesday at one of the meetings of the A. U. A., 
where it would have been most enjoyed and have done the 
most good. This week has also proven that no geographical 
or theological lines can be drawn in Boston. The attractions 
at the Suffrage meetings were the women from Iowa and 
Indiana. Theenthusiastic episode at the Women’s Auxiliary 
meeting was the reception of Mary Gravesas bearer of good 
will from the Women’s Conference in the West. When Sec- 
retary Reynolds read the resolution of fellowship received 
from the Western Conference, and Mr. Barrows in well chosen 
words described the spirit in which it was sent, and moved a 
response, it was passed by a hearty rising vote. No voxe 
has been heard with more gladness, and no cause has been re- 
ceived with more sympathetic heartiness, than that of Mrs. 
Wilkes, of Dakota; and if the friends in the west will be cs 
generous as those in the east, the first Unitarian church in Da- 
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kota, the ‘‘ All Souls church of Sioux Falls’’, will soon be 
built and paid for. 5 

At the Women’s Auxiliary meeting and the Missionary 
meeting on Tuesday night, the words of Mr. Forbush, of the 
west, were eagerly listened to and heartily applauded. In the 
east as in the west, Unitarianism represents a wide range of 
theological opinions; but here, as there, any attempt to create 
a schism, or to put ‘‘ asunder those whom God has joined 
together,” has been rebuked and will be defeated. There 
may be plenty of disposition to dispute, but none to divide. 
There may have been anxieties about the opinions of the 
western brethren, but plenty of the same kind of opinions is 
found in the east. Never was there so clear a recognition of 
the fact that the east is bound to the west by ties as strong as 
those which bind the west to the east, and that the help has 
been mutual, that our cause is a common one, our fellowship 
a real one, our mission identical, our faith a growing one, and 
our .religion one that is inrooting and upreaching, and that 
the thing to do is keep on working and growing. But I must 
close; it is 10 o’clock Saturday night. I must take the train 
for New York. ‘To-morrow I preach in Brooklyn, and on 
Tuesday I will be at the school of the Prophets at Meadville, 
and Wednesday I will again be, Providence permitting, with 
the dear friends and blessed yoke-fellows at the west. 

Ever for, of and with Unity, in the interest of Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


: J. L. J. 
Boston, May 28, 1887. 


THE WESTERN ANNIVERSARIES. 


Opening Address Before the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 


BY HON. D. L. SHOREY, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO, MAY 18, 1887. 


Custom assigns to the chair the pleasant duty of uttering a 
few words of welcome and greeting at the opening of this our 
thirty-third annual Conference. It so happens that this duty 
has often fallen upon me in the years gone by. Some of those 
whom I have addressed in former years on these occasions are 
now engaged in other fields of labor, and some have gone to 
their rest. While I have the pleasure of looking into many 
well-known faces here this morning there is scarcely less 
pleasure in greeting those who have never met with us before ; 
for in these is the promise of the continued existence and use- 
fulness of this Conference. 

The interesting programme, already in your hands, suffi- 
ciently indicates the subjects which will engage your attention. 
In addition to the time required for reading papers prepared 
under the invitation of the directors, ample time is given in 
the programme for oral discussion, in which all delegates and 
guests are invited freely to participate. 

Some misunderstanding has arisen among Unitarians east 
and west during the past year, in relation to the action of the 
Conference at Cincinnati. The directors early in the year, 
in order to correct as far as possible misconceptions of that 
action, prepared and published a circular address, which will 
be laid before you in ihe secretary’s report. 

As I understand the Cincinnati resolution, it is in harmony 
with the traditions, policy, and spirit of Unitarianism from 
the beginning. It reiterates the often declared and funda- 
mental position of Unitarianism in declaring that the Confer- 
ence conditions its fellowship on no dogmatic test. This is 
precisely the position of our National Conference, as set forth 
explicitly in the last article of its constitution. The generous 
words of welcome in that resolution, to all who wish to join 
the Conference to help establish truth, righteousness, and 
love in the world, are such words as ought to pass unchal- 
lenged in any body of men who have ever read the Sermon on 
the Mount. Only the most captious criticism can find in 
these great and comprehensive words of welcome narrowness, 
intolerance, or exclusion. Nor can any fault be found with 
the majority at that Conference that when it decided, in ac- 
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cordance with the universal custom of Unitarian bodies, to 
put forth no dogmatic statement whatever, it refused to adopt 
any other statement than that which it first resolved upon. 
This Conference has a record of Unitarian work of thirty- 
five years. It stands on the long record it has made, and has 
no desire to change any part of it. The action of the Cleve- 
land Conference simply organized the body as a legal corpor- 
ation, so that it could take, hold, and convey property. 
That action has no effect in an ecclesiastical sense upon any 
part of its previous record. It is by the study of that entire 
record that there will be found, if anywhere, the flag, platform, 
and creed of this Conference. Whoever studies that record 
now, intelligently, will be able to sufficiently comprehend 
what is meant by the Unitarianism which it represents. On 
all its platforms, from all its pulpits, in all its Conference 
gatherings, there will be heard Unitarian affirmations concern- 


ing one nature, one law, one ethics, one religion, and one 
God. 


Report of the Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Oonference. 


READ AT ITS THIRTY-THIRD SESSION IN ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 17-20, 1887. 


It becomes my duty to-day to submit to you my annual 
report, as approved by the Directors of the Conference. 

My time has been but partially yours, two-fifths of it be- 
longing to the Illinois State Conference. In the remaining 
three-fifths of the year, some things have been accomplished, 
and the logic of events has had its way with us as a body, 
shaping the course of thought, testing our courage, develop- 
ing our resources, giving us possibly clearer views and wider 
sympathies, and let us hope, a deeper hold on things divine 
and eternal. 

Speaking of things done,—look first at the 


OFFICE WORK 


of your Secretary. Hundreds of calls have been made on the 
office by letter,—calls for personal service, for supplies to 
empty pulpits, for information as to the belief of Unitarians ; 
calls from churches in search of ministers and ministers in 
search of churches, and ministers in search ofa better religion 
and a freer fellowship; calls have come from untilled fields, 
where to some earnest soul the need has seemed great, for 
publishing the liberal gospel, and planting the religion of 
reason and righteousness, 

A letter of quite recent date comes from a leading member 
of a Congregational church, asking for a Unitarian minister 
as a candidate for a vacant pulpit of that church: He says: 
‘‘ Why can not a Unitarian be placed here in this Congrega- 
tional church? ‘They (the people here) all want Unitarian 
doctrines taught, more or less, but in the name of Congrega- 
tionalism.’’ And this appeal comes at this time by no acci- 
dent into the hands of your Secretary, 

Five hundred and eighty-one written communications, and 
more than one thousand printed ones, have gone out from 
the office to all parts of the country. But the correspondence 
has not been all. ‘The fellowship side of the office claims 
more and more attention. Individuals are continually drop- 
ping in; Unitarians from distant fields; strangers to Unitari- 
anism inquiring the way; young men lately come to the city; 
ministers of other denominations in pursuit of sympathy, sug- 
gestion and literature. Perhaps I can best portray this aspect ° 
of the office life by giving you a case or two in point. An 
orthodox minister calls, tells his story of growing liberality, 
and wants to know what opportunities there are for new 
recruits in the liberal ministry. A young man calls, come to 
the city to live from a Unitarian home in the country. He 
is much of a stranger, wants sympathy and friendly interest, 
is directed to the Unitarian church nearest his home, and 
assured of kindly welcome at the headquarters, and at one 
home in the suburbs. A brother newly received by the fel- 
lowship committee, on his way through the city, calls to make 
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acquaintance and establish personal relations with the head- 
quarters. A stranger from New York comes in and offers his 
hand. He is going out to Dakota, and wants a copy of Unity 
Hymns and Chorals, such as he saw in Spencer’s church in 
Troy. He is told about the church at Sioux Falls, Dak., and 
promises to write when he is settled. An Eastern minister 
and his wife look in on their way to a new western parish, 
and with beaming faces respond to the welcome they receive, 
and express their enthusiasm for the breadth and freedom of 
this great west, and especially of western Unitarianism. A 
young gentleman comes in who has picked upa tract in the far 
south with our imprint on it; he wants another, gets it, and 
goes away, picking up still others as he passes the ‘* Unity 
Mission’ rack. Ina few days he comes back wonderfully 
pleased and more communicative, fills up again with tracts, 
leaves a dollar to pay for them, remarks: ‘‘How good it is to 
have such documents lying around loose where people can 
get them!’’ and goes on his way to sell machinery for an 
eastern house. In a week or two a letter comes from him, 
dated , Mich., saying: ‘‘Will you kindly send, at your 
earliest convenience, the following pamphlets to Mr. ; 
at Don’t accompany them by any letter,—I think 
it would be better not to.’’ This from one in the whirl of 
business, who had but lately come with surprise and delight 
to find his own thought and feeling written out large in our 
tracts. 

In ways manifold and difficult to describe, the fellowship 
side of the Western Conference finds its uses and does its 
work. 


FIELD WORK. 


Your Secretary has traveled on the business of the Con- 
ference 13,363 miles and visited 26 places. He has assisted 
in organizing four new societies, which show indications of 
healthy growth and permanent existence. At Luverne, 
Minn., he spoke the first Unitarian message one Sunday in 
November last, which led to the organization of a Unitarian 
church. At Rock Rapids, Iowa, he found a cordial welcome 
as the representative of this Conference. A week-day evening 
service was held, and steps were taken at once which led to 
organization. At Sioux Falls, Dakota, he spent two week 
nights, and an experimental service was held in Lawyer 
Wilkes’ office. As the result of that meeting religious ser- 
vices have been continued from Sunday to Sunday, first under 
the care of Mrs. Wilkes, and afterwards under the ministration 
of Miss C. J. Bartlett. At Hinsdale, Ill., sixteen miles from 
Chicago, he took the initial steps in the organization of a new 
Unity church. 

Your Secretary has visited twenty-two of our organized 
churches; took part in the dedication of the Holland Liberal 
church of Grand Rapids, Michigan; spent ten days at Duluth, 
Minnesota, in the preliminary work of the Unitarian church 
that is hoped for in that city; gave several days to Michigan 
and Kansas; in all has visited ten of the fourteen states within 
our territory; attended five State Conferences, and represented 
this body in the National Conference at Saratoga in September, 
1886. In addition to this he has done considerable field work 
in Illinois. Sometimes he has been able to multiply himself 
three or four times by the help of others, but more calls for 
preaching have been made than he has been able to fill. These 
journeys have been made at some cost of dollars and cents, 
one nearly at the cost of life itself, but everywhere it has 
seemed worth while to have gone. Your representative has 
been cordially welcomed, and in some cases the practical re- 
sults following his visits have been abundantly encouraging. 
The fact that he was your representative was his strongest hold 
on the confidence and co-operation of the people. In pro- 
portion to the efficiency of the State conferences, this field 
work will be less and less called for from the central office; 
-but while in more than one-half the. states covered by the 
Western Conference, we have no active State conferences, as 
ls true at the present writing, it seems especially important 
that your Secretary should be at liberty to give some portion 
of his time to such personal services as the general work may 


require. 
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GENERAL WORK OF THE YEAR. 


First, as to laborers: -We have in the field fifty set- 
tled ministers, and thirty-nine ministers not settled as pastors, 
but some of them most active and inspiring workers; and we 
have seventy-nine organized societies, and two little circuits, 

We have to record a great loss to the Unitarian body in the 
west, in the lamented death of Dr. W. G. Eliot, chancellor 
of Washington University, St. Louis, whose name has been a 
household word east and west for many a year; our pioneer 
and bishop of souls in the west, an inspiring organizing power, 
focalized in his own city of St. Louis, the champion of every 
good cause, the tireless worker for great ends. When shall 
we look upon his like again? 

Some changes have taken place in our ministerial force. 
The west has given to the east during the year but one of its 
ministers,—John Tunis, of Quincy, Illinois. From the east 
have come S. M. Crothers, to Unity church, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; H. A. Westall, to the Unitarian church, Bloomington, 
Illinois; Charles F. Bradley, to the Second Congregational 
Unitarian church at Quincy, Lllinois; Reed Stuart of the 
Independent church of Battle Creek, Michigan, has gone to 
Detroit, Michigan ; J. B. Frost, of the Meadville Theological 
school, has been engaged at Alton, Illinois: Judson Fisher 
has charge at Sheffield, Illinois; C. B. Roberts, recently of 
the Baptist church, has been installed at St. Joseph, Missouri; 
G. W. Buckley, of Battle Creek, Michigan, has gone to 
Duluth, Minnesota, for a month; F. D. Gunning is supplying 
the church at Keokuk, Iowa, for three months; H. D. 
Stevens, of Indianapolis, is doing missionary work in Central 
Illinois under the direction of the Illinois State Conference ; 
Miss C. J. Bartlett has for some months been doing efficient 
service at Sioux Falls, Dakota; S. S. Hunting has been doing 
valiant work in the missionary field in Minnesota aud Iowa. 

I have corresponded with four ministers of other denomi- 
nations, who are considering the question of coming into the 
Unitarian fellowship. One of them writes under date of 
April 30th., 1887: ‘‘I am preaching liberal doctrines to 
crowded houses. I find many people in sympathy with better 
preaching. I think that I will organize two or three indepen- 
dent congregations this fall.’’ Seventeen others, several of 
them from other denominations, and others from no denomi- 
national connection, have applied for work and fellowship 
among us. Of this number seven are now working acceptably 
in various parts of the west. 

New societies have been organized as already mentioned at 
Luverne, Minnesota; Rock Rapids, Iowa; Sioux Falls, Dakota; 
Hinsdale, Illinois; and Winona, Minnesota, (the latter by 
Mr. Crooker, of Madison), and the new movement at Duluth, 
Minnesota, looks toward permanent organization. 

Unusual missionary activity has characterized some of our 
churches. By invitation of the manager, the minister of All 
Souls church, Chicago, took charge of evening services in 
Central Music Hall in January last, preaching every Sunday 
evening for three months to large audiences in the very center 
of Chicago ; a rare opportunity was thus offered of setting be- 
fore the people of this city the inspiring truths and practical 
aims for which we as a body stand. 

F. L. Hosmer, of the Church of the Unity, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has started a mission work in east Cleveland. The 
papers of that city report his sermons in full and speak ot 
large audiences in attendance. 

From many of our churches we hear of increasing con- 
gregations and growing interest. One writes, ‘‘ We feel that 
our: minister will do good work, and that our numbers will be 
increased as we become better known.’’ From another comes 
the word, ‘‘ Congregations are large and enthusiasm increas- 
ing.’’ From still another, ‘‘ Only one minute was required to 
select or call a pastor for the ensuing year, so that Miss———— 
who had retired to our church parlor, was called back almost 
before she had time to reach it.’’—‘‘ Following the vote call- 
ing the pastor was a succession of resolutions thanking every- 
body for good work done during the year past, and in a thank- 
ful, hopeful spirit the meeting was adjourned.’’ That, I take 
it, is the key-note of many a Unitarian parish in the west at 
the present writing. 
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CHURCH BUILDING. 


The past year has been a remarkable one in our history in 
respect to church building and improvement. 

The Unitarian church, of Cincinnati, has been offered for 
sale, and the trustees have bought a site for a new house two 
and a half miles out in the suburbs, where it is expected that 
building will soon begin,—amount paid for lot not reported. 

In Detroit there is much talk about a new church building 
and a strong probability that the talk will soon take more 
definite shape. Over $25,000 have been spent in completing 
the original design of Unity Church, Chicago; Kansas City 
is building a church to be dedicated October rst,’ the esti- 
mated cost of which, including the lot, organ and furnishing, 
is $40,000.00 and no outside aid has been asked. Arcadia, Wis- 
consin, has a new parsonage in which to house its minister, 
at a cost of $800.00, contributed from friends in various parts 
of the country,—$635.00 of this amount through the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Conference of the east. Sioux Falls, Da- 
kota, one of our newest societies, has paid $1,200.00 for a 
lot, has $800.00 in hand toward a church building, and is 
doing missionary work in the surrounding country. Minne- 
apolis now has achurch nearly ready for dedication, at a 
total cost of $60,000.00, $45,000.00 of which isalready paid; 
no aid asked for outside the parish. Denver, Colorado, is 
pushing a new church building to completion, which, with 
the lot, will cost $66,000.00, and hopes to dedicate it Sep- 
tember 1st,—no outside aid asked. Moline, Illinois, has 
raised $900.00 on a church lot. Beatrice, Nebraska, has 
raised a building fund of $350.00. Helena, Wisconsin, has 
dedicated Unity Chapel at a cost of $1,900.00. Keokuk, 
Iowa, has raised $7,805.50 to pay off an old church debt,— 
$1,000.00 of this amount contributed by the American Unita- 
rian association. Topeka, Kansas, has completed a church 
at a cost of $7,950.00,—$2,400.00 of this coming from the 
Church Building Loan Fund. Greeley, Colorado, is building 
at a cost of $5,800.00,—all provided for but $900,—$2400 
of it borrowed from the Church Building Loan Fund. St. 
Joseph, Missouri, has completed achurch at a cost of $9,779.00, 
borrowing from Church Building Loan Fund $4,000.00. 
Manistee, Michigan, has finished a church and parsonage,— 
amount of cost not reported to this office. 

The Winona people have raised within the year a subscrip- 
tion of $2,500.00 for a church lot. The Liberal Holland 
church at Grand Rapids, Michigan, has completed a church 
building, which, with lot and furnishing, has cost $7,682.96. 
Midland, Michigan, has completed a church at a cost of 
$4,000.00, by the help of $1,500.00 borrowed from the Church 
Building Loan Fund. The First Unitarian church of Sioux 
City, Iowa, has purchased an eligible church lot for $6,500.00 
(which is already estimated as being worth nearly double its 
cost), on which nearly $4,000.00 has been subscribed, and 
the work goes on. 

All Souls Church, Chicago, has paid $20,800.00 for this 
building and the lot whereon it stands, by the help of its 
many friends throughout the whole United States and Terri- 
tories, the A. U. A. among them. 

This statement of the cost of churches built or completed 
during the year is a transcript of special reports made to the 
Chicago headquarters. It has been found difficult to estimate 


with exactness what portion of the whole amount has been 


raised within the last Conference year, because the cost of 
building as reported now for the first time represents more 
than a single year’s work. The following summary is an 
approximate statement, though in my judgment an _ under- 
statement of the money raised within the bounds of the 
Western Conference since its last session in Cincinnati. 
Church building begun at Kansas City, Denver and 
Greeley, $32,600. Subscriptions preparatory to building: 
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Amount raised for completion of buildings previously 
begun, $36,500; for liquidation church debts, $6,800. 

Total of money and subscriptions raised within the year, 
$85,650.00. All of which indicates a healthy activity, an 
enlarging interest and a noble confidence in the future. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


President Livermore reports: ‘‘A prosperous and useful 
year. ‘The whole number in attendance has been thirty-two, 
four women and twenty-eight men. They have been from 
all parts of the country, and from several foreign countries, — 
England, Holland, Germany and Sweden. The new recruits 
were in general better fitted than usual for admission. Good 
progress has been made during the year. Amid so many 
varieties of character and faith, there has been as much unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace as could be expected, or 
desired even, for the best purposes of discipline and spiritual 
progress. ‘The prospect is encouraging for another year. 
We need, very much, more means for many purposes in the 
school, viz.: beneficiary aid, the library, increased staff of 
professors, etc., etc.’’ 

This school of the prophets has given us some of our most 
earnest and useful ministers. May it continue to give us men 
and women distinguished alike for breadth of vision, for zeal 
and ability. 


STATE CONFERENCES. 


> 


The work of the several State Conferences will be briefly 
reported to you this morning Dy the state Secretaries. 

It is clear that our State Conferences are getting a better 
grip on their work, and have. a growing consciousness of 
power. 

The movement in Iowa to organize and equip a lay-min- 
istry is worthy of note. Its object is to ‘‘encourage the laity 
to enter more largely into the aggressive, moral and religious 
work which it falls to our denomination to do,’’ to organize a 
new ministry, on whom the conduct of religious services shall 
partly depend, to provide for lay meetings, meetings in halls 
and school-houses,—in short, to create a missionary laity for 
the promotion of moral instruction among the masses. 

This carries us back to the days of early Methodism, when 
Wesley organized that body of zealous and consecrated lay- 
preachers, whose labors were so indispensable to the progress 
of that great spiritual movement to which our own denomi- 
nation is so deeply in debt. 

If our lowa friends succeed (and' we shall watch the exper'- 
ment with great interest) in organizing such a body of helpers, 
it will give a strong impetus to our work both east and west. 


POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK. 


The Post-office Mission work moves on with the steady 
tread of an assured and well-organized movement. It carries 
our joyful message to waiting and hungry hearts in every state 
and territory. One of these Post-office Mission ministers in 
Chicago furnishes the moral and intellectual pabulum for a 
monthly meeting of farmers and their wives in Florida. 
Another reaches out a hand to a lonely soul in Oregon, and 
fills him with new light and joy, and sets an orthodox min- 
ister in a western state to preaching Unitarianism. Professors 
in colleges and students alike eagerly receive-from these home 
missionaries a literature which stimulates and inspires to 
higher thought and a better life. 

‘‘And so I remain firm of heart,’’ says Father Brown, of 
Kansas. ‘‘Every tract which I send away I regard as good 
seed, and a prayer follows it, that it may fall upon good 
ground. I sow in faith. Ihave no doubt of the fruitfulness 
of the Post-office Mission; in the nature of things it can not 
help doing good; it is good for the intellect as well as the 
heart; it goes where the living voice is not heard; it is a 
still, small voice which whispers in secret; it is clear and 
affirmative.”’ 

Let our Post-office mission workers persevere and faint not. 
From their quiet homes they are leading the evolution of 
thought; they are promoting that great silent, bloodless revo 
lution which is overturning old faiths and old _ ideals, 
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and nursing the new growth of spiritual freedom and moral 


*‘It means that we think our partis to look to Gud, nut 
power which are springing up in the land. 


men in such a matter; that we will organize Unitarianism, 
but not at the cost of spirituality, lest it cease to be a move- 
ment and become a sect; and that, therefore, as Unitarians, 
we esteem it our best missionary success to set the higher 


standard of religious faith and liberty and fellowship before 
its friends it was enabled to plan and carry forward its work men, even if men at first have nothing for that standard but 
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A LOOK BACKWARD. 


Notwithstanding certain embarrassing conditions under 
which the Conference started out, thanks to the good-will of 
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minister, eager to establish truth and righteousness and love 
in the world, comes to our gates, sees us worship, hears us at 
prayer, hears our spoken faiths, and says, ‘ Let me join you; 
my purpose is your purpose, though my faith isnot wholly your 
faith,’ he shall be welcome, welcome unreservedly. The 
resolutign means that we would rather take the consequences 
in the world’s eyes of accepting, than the consequences in our 
Own souls, and in that man’s, of rejecting him. 


This letter was sent to all our churches east and west, and 
is the only official answer your Directors have made to the 
charges that have been preferred against the Conference, in 
consequence of the action at Cincinnati. The Conference 
has endeavored to go on its way with courage and hope, to 
meet contradiction and misunderstanding in a spirit of meek- 
ness and steadfastness, trusting to the sure verdict of time for 
its euplanation and vindication. Its head-quarters, with all 
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the activities centering there, has been maintained as usual. 
The lease of its rooms at 175 Dearborn street has been 
renewed for another year. Its work of fellowship and its 
missionary activities have been carried on asheretofore. The 
results of the year in missionary work, in self-reliant church- 
building work, in the develoyment of home resources, have 
been reassuring. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


In the month of April, a proposal was received by the 
Directors of the Western Unitarian Conference, from brethr: 0 
in the east, to hold a consultation with representatives fron 
the American Unitarian Association in regard to co-operation 
with that body in missionary work. Your Directors acceded 
to this proposal and invited a committee of the American 
Unitarian Association to meet them at the headquarters, 175 
Dearborn street, at 2:30 P. M., April 28th. A consultation 
was held on the date named, the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation being represented by Secretary Reynolds, Rev. H. N. 
Brown, Rev. James De Normandie, Mr. A. L. Calder, and 
Rev. George A Thayer,—-certain brethren of the west who have 
differed with the Western Conference position, being also 
present. ‘There was afrank interchange of opinion, but no 
definite results were reached. ‘This was to be regretted, 
as the desirability of co-operation between the American 
Unitarian Association and the Western Unitarian Conference 
must be apparent to all. Our aims are essentially the same, 
and the interest of our cause in the west can best be promoted 
by joint action. 

The Western Unitarian Conference with its thirty-five years 
of honorable work behind it, with its growing powers of use- 
fulness, its fresh, inspiring outlook upon truth and duty, with 
its experience in the western field, and its ringing voice, as 
expressed in its literature, is fitted, as never before, for ag. 
gressive work and for active co-operation with the American 
Unitarian Association, and cordially welcomes such co-oper- 


ation, provided it can be based on mutual confidence and 
equality of rights. 


THE OPPORTUNITY BEFORE US 


is one of increasing usefulness. This great empire of the 
west, with its rapidly developing material resources and popu- 
lation, with its own peculiar claims and needs, is making 
demands upon us far in excess of our ability torespond. The 
opportunity to lay the foundations of the church of the future 
is ours, and no thought of failure or looking back, of relapsing 
into inaction or dropping our task into other hands, should 
for one moment be allowed. 

My heart was touched by the closing words of the Conference 
sermon by Brother Covell, one year ago, at Cincinnati, and 
they shall be the closing words of this report: 

‘Let us remember that we are not working alone for to- 
day, but the religion we represent has come to stay, not in its 
theories and forms but in its principles and influences, and 
whatever we do, isso much of a bequest to the ages. Our 
position is susceptible in the highest degree to zeal and mis- 
sionary spirit. If we but observe the hands on God’s time- 
piece and regulate our time by it, the future will hold tor us 
glad surprises. ”’ 


JouHN R. Errincer, 
Secretary. 


Religious Study Classes. 


REPORT MADE BY MRS. E. A. WEST, PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


‘In conducting our Conference work the past year we have 
realized that the best way to promote religion is to diftuse a 
knowledge of its truths. We have, therefore, continued to 
encourage religious study classes. 

Last fall we published an appeal to the members of our 
Conference urging the importance of this subject. This 


appeal was widely distributed through our directors, post- 
office mission workers and the churches. 
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From the reports of the churches, just received, we learn 
that in some instances the ladies are conducting their relig- 
ious study in connection with the Sunday-school, a plan 
to be most heartily commended beacause of the advantage of 
weekly meetings and of its influence upon the children. If 
the wature people are not members of the Sunday-school, the 
children soon feel that they, too, should leave it. The pres- 
ence of a large class of adults would correct this false impres- 
sion. We trust that in every church where a study class does 
not exist the ladies will form one in the Sunday-school; and 
if gentlemen would also join it, the influence would be pro- 
portionately increased. In connection with the church at 
Minneapolis there is such a class, and at Topeka, Kansas, an 
adult class is led by the president of the Board of Education, 
At Lawrence there is a Liberal club of fourteen members, 
meeting on alternate Fridays. The ladiesof Denver, Colorado, 
are thoroughly interested in ‘this work, as their report will 
show. At Sioux Falls, Dakota, seven ladies meet weekly for 
study and consultation, At Sioux City, Iowa, there is a class 
of forty-two members which is holding thirty-six meetings 
this year, at which have been considered ‘ Religious Training 
oi Children in the Home,”’ ‘‘ The Public Schools,’’ ‘* Church 
and Sunday-school,’’ ‘‘The Eight-hour System,’’ ‘ Dress, 
Food, Drink and Exercise in their Relation to Health.’”’ The 
ladies of the two churches in St. Louis continue their associa- 
tion, holding eight meetings during the year, with papers and 
discussions upon the ‘‘ Unities of Unitarianism,’’ ‘‘ Relation 
of Heaith to Religion,’ ‘‘ Relation of Parent to Teacher in 
Sunday-school,’’ ‘‘ Conference Work,’’ ‘‘ Development of 
Religious Truth,’’ ‘‘ Life of Lydia Maria Child’’ and ‘‘ Pres- 
ent Tendencies in Religion.’’ : 

The branch of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference at Cin- 
cinnati have happily blended the continusus study of one sub- 
ject with a miscellaneous programme. Every alternate meeting 
has been devoted to the life of Jesus, with the special topics, 
his Childhood, Doctrines, Friends, Miracles, Death and 
Resurrection; and at the other meetings papers have been 
read upon ‘ Dress in its Relation to Health,’’ upon ‘‘ Punish- 
ment,’’ and the ‘‘ Higher Education of American Girls,’’ 

‘The Chicago Women’s Unitarian Association is composed 
of members trom the four churches, with a usual attendance 
this year of 120. Atits monthly meetings a deeper and more 
earnest interest has characterized the gatherings. Thought- 
ful consideration has been given to the following subjects: 
**Women’s Philanthropic Work in our City,’’ ‘‘ Organized 
Unitarianism,’’ ‘‘ Inspiration,’’ ‘‘ The Place of Emotion in the 
Moral and Religious Life,’’ ‘‘ Evolution of Religious Free- 
dom,’’ ‘*‘ What shall we do with our Doubts ?’”’ ‘‘ Our Creeds,”’ 
‘* Poets of the Liberal Faith,’’ ‘‘ Alice and Phoebe Carey.”’ 

The church in Denver reports a Religious Study class of 
twenty-six members, which has had papers and discussions 
upon *‘ Love io Neighbor,’’ ‘‘ Prayer,” “Church History,’’ 
‘* William E. Channing,’’ ‘“Theodore Parker,’’ ‘‘ Organized 
Unitarianism in the West,’’ ‘‘ Poets of the Liberal Faith,’’ 
Religious Education of Children,’’ ‘ Bible in the Light of 
Modern Ciiticism,’’ and ‘‘ Inspiration of the Bible.’’ 

At Madison, Wisconsin, the study class consists of twenty- 
five members, who have held forty-seven meetings and studied 
the books of Corinthians and Galatians, ‘‘ History of the 


.Unitarian Movement,’’ ‘‘ The Present Aspect of our Liberal 


Movement,’’ by Rev. Joseph Allen, ‘‘ The Destiny of Man,”’ 
** Darwin’s ‘Theory of Evolution,’’ ‘‘ History of the Charles- 
ton Church,”’ ‘‘ Yeal’s Outlines of History of Religion,’ 
‘¢ Chinese and Egyptian Religion,’’ ‘‘ The Higher Education 
of Women,”’ and ‘‘ Brahmin’s Religion.’’ 

Such a wide range of subjects must give food and enjoy- 
ment to the thoughtful members. ‘When the associations for 
religious study aré large and the majority of the members 
will not participate in the discussion, it may be wise to alter- 
nate the general meetings with smaller classes, designed 
mostly for conversation. By this plan a larger number will 
be induced to take part, and greater benefits will result. 

Although these reports do not cover our entire field, they 
show that the good work is progressing. 
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Sixth Annual Report of the .Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference. 
1886-1887. 


(1) WOMEN’S WORK IN THE CHURCHES. 


Qhio. In Cleveland the Ladies’ Aid society with twenty- 
five members has held thirty-nine meetings and raised $570, 
nearly one-half of which has been devoted to charitable pur- 
poses. $20 contributed to the W. W. U.C. Many of the 
women have been actively engaged in the kitchen-garden, 
which has been conducted in the church kitchen and parlors. 
The young ladies of this society started the free kindergarten 
which for three months also met in these rooms, although not 
directly connected with the church. The Unity club has 
been largely attended and has done very interesting work. 

Cincinnati.—The Ladies’ Benevolent society, which has 
eighteen paying members beside many occasional workers, 
held weekly meetings from January 1 to March 1; by a fair 
raised $500, for church purposes; spent a part of the fund 
on hand for material to make up for use in the day nursery, 
and to be given out through other channels to the needy. 
The Women’s Auxiliary at its monthly meetings has attended 
to the reading and discussion of essays on the life of Jesus, al- 
ternated with papers on social topics. A continuance is re- 
ported of the usual activities. The day nursery is entirely 
carried on by the women of this church; the Associated Char- 
ities of the city, the free kindergarten and kitchen-garden, 
the hospital for women and children, the society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to dumb animals, with other similar philan- 
thropies and local literary societies, all have their zealous sup- 
porters. Unity Club was never more active. From Marietta 
comes a brief word breathing the true spirit of consecration 
toa noble purpose. The ladies try to meet every other week 
in the interest of the social life of the church society, and to 
do other necessary work for the church. 


Iowa. Sioux City.—Unity circle, numbering forty-two, 
has held during the year thirty-six meetings and has raised 
$440.90; has re-paid tothe American Unitarian Association a 
$200 loan, has spent for the publication of pastor’s sermon in 
Unity, $15; has contributed $5 to the Western Conference, 
and $5 to the W. W. U. C., besides four annual membership 
fees, and has helped defray the current expenses of the church. 
The work of the several sections of the Unity club is suff- 
ciently indicated by the name of each, Dramatic, Shakespeare, 
Social, Social Science, and Young People’s. This frontier 
church also furnishes workers for the temperance and White 
Cross movements, and to the Chautauqua and other societies. 

Humboldt.—The Ladies’ circle has had at its thirty meet- 
ings an average attendance of fourteen, has raised $213.68; 
$100 have been applied on minister’s salary; $15 sent to 
Western Conference; $85.02 devoted to church improvement 
and other expenses. The ‘Light of Asia’’ and ‘ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission”’ have been read in the Circle. The whole 
society has been constituted a benevolent committee. The 
W.C. T. U., the Chautauqua, Unity club, Woman’s Relief 
home, Woman’s Relief Corps of the G. A. R., and the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, have members in this 
church. 

Davenport.—The Ladies’ Working society numbers twen- 
ty-seven; has held eighteen meetings. Money raised $580.27; 
part applied on minister’s salary, and the rest used to meet 
running expenses. There are also a society composed of the 
young ladies, and a Lend-a-hand club, of the boys and 
girls of the church. Monthly teas are held, a success socially 
and financially, the proceeds being devoted to church repairs. 
Women of this church are active in the Associated Charities, 
the Industrial Relief Association and the Davenport Cooking 
School. 

Des Moines and Algona have but one pastor, a woman, who 
preaches at each place on alternate Sundays. At Des Moines 
the ladies meet on Tuesday afternoons for sewing and read- 
ing. On Sunday evenings inquiry meetings are held, the 
subject discussed during the winter being Religious Evolution. 
The Algona ladies have raised $200 this year for church ex- 
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penses. Every other Monday evening the minister meets the 
little children from seven to eight o’clock, and the older 
young people Jater, for the reading and discussion of moral 
and religious topics. 

All Souls’ church, at Sioux Falls, Dakota, yet in 
its first year, has a recently organized Ladies’ circle ot 
eight members, and a religious study class of seven. It has 
also a Unity club, with its Lowell section and Social Science 
section. Monthly socials are held. 


Minnesota. S¢. Pau/.—The women’s side of Unity 
church work remains much the same as last year. The 
Ladies’ Benevolent society continues to act in connection 
with the City Relief society, meeting one day each week to 
cut out and distribute work to poor women who come 
regularly for it. The church cupboard still serves its purpose 
of furnishing the sick and needy with delicacies, medicine, 
clothing and a friend. In December the annual Christmas 
sale netted $290. Unity church is represented. by active 
workers in the Flower mission, Relief society, Home for the 
Friendless, Orphan asylum and Mitford home. 

Minneapolis.—A \adies’ circle of thirty-one members, has 
held sixteen meetings, has raised $180 and disbursed $138. 
Of this $30 were given to Rev. Mr. Janson’s society and to 
Maternity hospital. Another sum was used in furnishing a 
room in the hospital, the rest has been applied to church fur- 
nishing. Other centers of interest and activity are the Sun- 
day-school, including a Bible-class, a Young People’s club 
and a Browning club. A Thanksgiving dinner was given to 
the boot-blacks and news-boys. In the new movements at 
Luverne and Winona, devoted women have been from the 
first among the most earnest and efficient workers. Luverne 
has already a ladies’ reading and working circle. 


Missouri. S¢. Zouss.—Church of the Unity. Unity Working 
society has twenty-five members. $400 raised during the year 
have been spent in paying the organist and in meeting sundry 
small expenses, a reserve fund always being kept on hand for 
emergencies. The St. Louis association of Unitarian women 
devoted to religious study has thirty members from this church. 
A day nursery for the children of working mothers was started 
by the women of this church in June, 1886. Helping hands 
are also lent to the hospitals for children, the Flower mission, 
the Fresh Air mission, the Nurses’ Training school, and the 
Industrial home for girls. Four ladies constituting a board of 
almoners dispense from a charity fund such sums as reason 
dictates or friendliness suggests. On Sunday evenings have 
alternated a Wordsworth class, and an ethical class, which has 
taken Jewish history in connection with Hall’s ‘‘ Lessons on 
the Bible.’’ 

Kansas. Zawrence.—The Ladies’ Aid society in the year 
ending April 1, had eighteen regular members, but others 
often came to the meetings and helped in the work, of which 
the financial result was $206.70. Part of this was applied on 
the minister’s salary, the remainder on church repairs and 
other incidental expenses. The Ladies’ Liberal club meets 
on alternate Fridays, is studying the religions before Chris- 
tianity, also English history and literature. Unity club meets 
every Friday evening for the reading of papers and discussion. 
Members of this are connected with the W. C. T. U., the 
Equal Suffrage society, and other literary clubs. 

Topeka.—The proceeds of a May party, a New England 
supper, and four social teas amounted to $125, the greater part 
of which has been spent in fitting up a church kitchen and in 
furnishing the tables. In the church parlor, at the Sunday 
School Home, an adult class made up on the co-educational 
plan has been enthusiastically investigating theories of modern 
scientists. Unity club represents all the various activities of 
the church, its work being largely carried on by women on 
its various committees, social, dramatic, literary and musical. 
Concerts, lectures and other public entertainments have been 
given. A number of the ladies belong to the Hospital Guild, 
to Ingleside, a temporary home for friendless women and 
children, to the sewing school for poor children, also to the 
Literary Friends in Council. ~ 

Colorado. Denver.—The Ladies’ Aid society, 48 members, 
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has held thirty-one meetings and raised $1,381.46. Part has 
been spent for rent of rooms; the remainder is to be appro- 


 priated to the purchase of an organ for the new church. A 


religious study class of twenty-six members has held ten 
meetings. Four annual members of the W. W. U. C., five of 
the Ladies’ Relief society, two of the Orphan’s home, and 
ten of the Young Ladies’ reading club. At Greeley good 
work is being done; the matter of joining the W. W. U. C. 
is under consideration. At Boulder the women are active in 
literary and in local charitable work. 


Wisconsin. Arcadia.—The Ladies’ Benevolent society 
of about thirty members meets fortnightly, working in every 
possible way to help along the life of the church. Has raised 
$100, applied on minister’s salary and running expenses. 

Gilmanton.—The Ladies Aid society of the Union church 
association, including both liberals and orthodox, has been 
active in raising funds to furnish and decorate the church. 

Baraboo.—The Ladies’ auxiliary, twenty-five members, has 
raised $349, used for church repairs and - incidentals, and 
applied on salary. The work of the women has been to make 
the Free Congregational society a living one, and the church 
home neat andcheery. They belong to various charitable and 
literary societies, notable among them being the Goose club, 
a reading circle whose Saturday evening meetings for twenty 
years have rarely failed. 

Helena Vailley.—A faithful few keep the society and Sun- 
day school in working order. 

Madison.—The Women’ssociety has held weekly meetings, 
except in August, and has raised $209.63, expended on post- 
office mission, on music, for kitchen utensils, carpenter work, 
etc. A study class of twenty-five has taken up, mostly, relig- 
lous topics; has also given some attention to scientific and 
educational questions. In the Sunday-school has just been 
organized a Lend-a-hand club to help in all good work. A 
choral club is to assist the choir in an occasional song service. 
The Contemporary club is a popular literary society of several 
years existence. The Channing club of university students 
studies Unitarian literature. 

Milwaukee.—The Ladies’ Benevolent society of twenty-four 
members has held twenty-two meetings, and raised $60.42. 
Partly expended in charity and for hospital bedding. ‘The 
ladies are now furnishing rooms in the new home for working 
girls. Women of this church are connected with every 
Protestant charity and with the prominent literary societies of 
the city. A religious study class under the pastor’s leadership 
is at work on the history of the children of Israel. The Social 
Life club of old and young has monthly meetings at the homes 
for social enjoyment, and provides also public entertainments 
at the church parlors. 

Kenosha.—In the efficient hands of a committee of one 
the Post-Office mission is in a state of healthful activity. At 
Janesville the women are busy and helpful. At Cooksville 
the brothers and sisters have a common interest in the faith 
and bear for it a common toil, with only an occasional hear- 
ing of the preached word. Besides all these, the director for 
the State notes with pleasure how many are the helpers in the 
direction of liberal thought and charitable activity. 


Illinois. Geneva.—The Ladies’ society and Unity Help 
society have raised $305.35 for church expenses and charitable 
purposes. The ladies are also active in the W. C. T. U., the 
Flower mission, Unity industrial school and a George Eliot 
class. Geneseo has a Ladies’ society and Unity club of twenty 
members, meeting every week, and also taking part in the 
Chautauqua society; $150 raised for church purposes. 

Sheffield.—Much energy and enthusiasm among the ladies, 
thirty names on the society list, working at whatever their 
hands find to do. Mattoon still lives, although it has no 
Sunday-school and no religious study class. Boston and 
ae friends supply much good literature for missionary 
work. 

Quincy.—The Ladies’ [Industrial society with thirty mem- 
bers, meeting fortnightiy, and a weekly Monday club of fifteen 
members, have raised $365 forthe church choir. ‘The Monday 
club is reading ‘‘Stanley’s Jewish Church.’’ Members of 
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this church contribute to the Blessing hospital, Free Reading 
room, and Woodland home. The president of the Associated 
Charities is a member of this church, as are three district 
visitors. The ladies are active members, of the Friends in 
Council, Atlantis, Round Table and Unity clubs. 

The smouldering embers of Unitarianism in Princeton have 
been quickened this winter by the fierce blasts of continuous 
revivals. It seems now is the best time for years for this 
Conference to send a man, or better perhaps a woman, there to 
fan the flame. She has shown her revival by contributing 
thirty-five dollars to the various churches of the Conference, 
and added several new subscribers to UNIrTy. 

Greater activity and interest have been displayed by the 
Chicago churches this year. Their work can not be fully de- 
scribed. Briefly condensing their reports, we may say in the 
Church of the Messiah, the Industrial society has raised $600, 
The fraternity has three sections, musical, dramatic and liter- 
ary, and takes charge of the industrialschool. The ladies also 
sustain a kindergarten and work in the Postoffice mission, 
and are interested in sixteen charitable and literary societies 
outside the church. 

The Ladies’ Aid society of Unity church, with fifty 
members, has raised about g1ooo. ‘The industrial school, 
with its kindergarten and créche, continues the excellent 
work of last year, with the addition of an evening school for 
men and boys. ‘The young ladies also have a society meet- 
ing weekly for charitable work. 

The Third church and All Souls’ are conducted so as to 
avoid the sex line. This does not bespeak less activity, but 
more on the part of the women. The charity, social, mis- 
sionary and educational sections have charge of their respec- 
tive interests. ‘The charity section of the Third church has 
thirty-six members and has held fourteen meetings and co- 
operated with the Associated Charity organization. Meeting 
fortnightly are the Literary, the Musical and the Longfellow 
clubs. 

In All Souls’ church the charity section has assisted seven 
efficient charitable institutions, besides needy individuals. 
The missionary section has carried on Postoffice mission work 
and has raised $150, which it has contributed to the Amer- 
can Missionary association and to the four Unitarian muis- 
sionary organizations in the west. The Unity club is divided 
into three sections, which have been studying Emerson, 
Browning and philosophy. ‘The four Chicago churches have 
from thirty-five to forty-five members each of the W. W. U. 
C., and have also contributed liberally, as the treasurer’s re- 
port will show. 


POSTOFFICE MISSION, 


This work is being done with greater care year by year. 
The agents are becoming better acquainted with the material 
they are using, and are taking more and more pains to send 
only where it will be appreciated ; more and more, working in 
the sublime spirit of consecration to noble endeavor which 
makes drudgery divine. An examination of the reports that 
have come in from Denver, Colorado; Lawrerce, Kansas ; 
Aberdeen, Dakota; Church of the Unity, St. Louis; Daven- 
port, DesMoines, Humboldt and Mt. Pleasant, lowa; Baraboo, 
Cooksville, Janesville, Kenosha, and Madison, Wisconsin ; 
Athens, Grand Rapids, and Muskegon, Michigan ; Cincinnat! 
and Cleveland, Ohio; and from Geneva, Geneseo, La Fox, 
Normal Park, Princeton and Chicago, Illinois, yields these - 
Mission results: Postal cards and letters sent 2030; Unity 
tracts, 2821; Unity Short tracts, 3156; Unclassified, 9615; 
American Unitarian Association tracts, 10,777; egzster, 
2914; Unity, 4165; Miscellaneous, 1840. Total, papers, 
8744; tracts, 26,805. Number of people receiving, 853. 
Postal cards and letters received, 740. Books loaned, 72; 
sold, 17; givenaway, 4. In Cincinnati, 136 copies of ‘* Miss 
Ellis’s Mission ’’ were given away by Mrs. Smith and Mr. 
Ellis, and 61 copies sold by mail and at the church door. 

These figures tell but a part of the story. They must be 
supplemented. 

Our veteran Post-office missioner, Rev. J. S. Brown of 
Lawrence, Kansas, has sent out about 4000 tracts and papers 
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ot which he has not kept an itemized account. Another 
enthusiastic defender of the faith, living in Michigan, gives 
an account only of the $46.75 spent. 

The Denver distribution of tracts, 945 in all, beside 
numerous papers unrecorded, has been thus far mainly at the 
church door; but the committee have begun to reach out into 
the country with their literature, and are purposing to do 
more in that direction. Among the good things planned for 
the near future are a Free Readingroom and a Loan Library. 
To the list already given should be added the church door 
distribution at La Fox, Illinois, 240 tracts; Davenport, 338 ; 
Cincinnati, 1688 and 113 papers. Also at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
a large number carefully selected, often with reference to the 
subject of the morning sermon. 

The St. Paul branch of the Post-Office mission has been 
adopted by Unity church as a part of its missionary work for 
the future. Here, as elsewhere, more liberal advertising has 
brought an increased number of applicants, showing that the 
work is limited only by the amount of money to be spent, and 
the time one can afford to give for love’s sake only. At 
Luverne and in Duluth the ground was well seasoned with 
liberal literature by the Post-office mission before any effort 
was made to hold services. Our St. Paul friends have brought 
into the field a new laborer, an Icelander, who has translated 
some of Rev. Kristofer Janson’s tracts into his native tongue, 
and is now having them printed for distribution among his 
countrymen. 

The report from Mt. Pleasant, lowa, says: ‘*‘ In the general 
distribution of literature for the Women’s Auxiliary conference 
we have perhaps done more than in previous years. But this 
is ‘hetr work, not ours. ‘Ten barrels of books, papers, and 
valuable magazines have been placed in active circulation 
where the helpand stimulus was both needed and appreciated. 
This material has brightened the Anamosa penitentiary, the 
Girls’ Reform school, the Benedict home, an Indian Agency 
school, several Union Sunday-schools, two temperance head- 
quarters kept open all the while, and many country homes. 
On our Post-Office mission list we had in December 159 
names, with over one hundred on special lists, that we did not 
try to supply regularly. All of these names have been given 
out in groups, varying from ten to fifty names, to New Eng- 
land committees whoare now dealing more faithfully with them 
than we have been able to do with so large a parish and only 
a committee of one to care for it. We believe the 
Post-office Mission is destined to play an important part in the 
work of religious reconstruction that is only now fairly begun.”’ 

Humboldt, Iowa, writes, ‘‘ We have supplied a large 
number of people in the country and awakened considerable 
interest in the work; have done some advertising and mailed 
quite a large number of A. U. A. tracts, UNitys, Registers 
and Unity tracts. Expended for postage about $4.50, the 
Ladies’ society supplying the funds.”’ 

(3) CENTRAL OFFICE WORK. 
May 15, 1886 to May 15, 1887. 


Postal cards and letters sent out, 683; Church Door Pul- 
pit, 3874; American Unitarian.Association tracts, 2727; Unity 
Mission, 1428; Unity Short, 1071; Miscellaneous, 1339; 
Loan Library catalogues, 116; Religious Study Class and 
Programmes leaflets, 135 ; Secretary’s report last year, 59; 
Post-office Mission circular, 84. Register, 353; Unity, 424; 
Miscellaneous, 356. Belief leaflets and cards, 371. Postal 
cards and letters received, 666. ‘The subscription to Mr. 
Savage’s Unity Pulpit sermons from P. O. M. agents which 
passed through the secretary’s hand to Mr. George H. Ellis, 
publisher, was $64.99. Postage on Mr. Chadwick’s sermons, 
$6.77. 

Reading matter received. From the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston, four packages of tracts delivered at the 
office free of charge; from Mr. Charles H. Kerr, papers and 
some 4000 Church Door Pulpit tracts; from Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, fifty copies of the Unitarian for March and May, 1886, 
51 copies of ‘* What Unitarians Believe,’’ and 150 ‘‘ Sermons 
on Great Themes,’’ papers, and Unity Pulpit sermons from 
several individuals; from Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
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branch of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, a box of papers 
and 884 sermons by Rev. J. F. Clarke, including the first two 
of the monthly series of eight, of which 1600 were promised 
in all; from the Barton Square W. A. C., Salem, Mass., a 
box of papers and magazines. ‘The Boston box also brought 
ten books to the Loan Library, of which the secretary has had 
charge during the year. 

From the Sunday-school society, Boston, in December, 50 
copies of ‘‘ Every Other Sunday,’’ the ten copies that had been 
coming to this office fortnightly having been shortly before 
transferred to the Sunday-school at Arcadia, Wisconsin. 


(4) OUTSIDE WORK OF THE SECRETARY. 


In October at the State Conference held in Chicago, 
the secretary responded to a call for a few words on the work 
of the Woman’s Conference. Later, a vote of the directors 
sent her to Winona, Minnesota, where she read a paper on 
the general subject of woman’s work in the churches, and 
gave an account of Miss Ellis and the Post-Office Mission. 

The secretary has preached in Mattoon and Warren two 
Sundays each, in Tremont one Sunday, and has also supplied 
the pulpits of Rev. Mr. Judy in Davenport and Moline, and 
of the Third Church in this city, once each,—in all eleven 
sermons. 

Our Women’s Conference needs more members. And 
more women jn our churches need this added stimulus to 
noble living which comes from joining an association devoted 
to helpful work for humanity. The Post-Office Mission is but 
the beginning of good to be done by us and those who will 


join our ranks in the future. As was beautifully shown by 


Miss Ellis, this work has been done at its best by an invalid, 
a living aspiring soul pent in a feeble body restricting her to 
stay-at-home work alone. Scores are taking this up where she 
left it. Will this service satisfy all? Where are the young 
and the strong who will take up the work she longed to do, go 
out into little villages and hamlets and preach the gospel of 
the larger hope; with our Iowa sisters, illustrating the ‘fit- 
ness of women for the ministry of religion.’’ . 


Mary H. Graves, Secretary. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Western 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 
1886-1887. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD. 


This year has brought fuller returns than any previous one 
from the Sunday-schools within the range of the Western 
Conference. Blanks were sent out to sixty-six parishes to be 
filled from the Sunday-school records; forty-five have been 
returned, and two reports have been made in person—over 
two-thirds of the whole. Last year it was not quite half. Of 
these, thirty-seven gave definite statistics of school work, and 
ten replies by postal were received with reasons why no school 
was sustained. ‘The cause of discontinuing, im most cases, is 
said to be that no minister is in charge. All but two of these 
have been discontinued for several years. Of these two, one 
hopes that *‘ another year this will not be the case,’’ and the 
other believes that the present Unitarian difficulties are 
responsible for the depressed condition of church and school 
work in that locality. ‘This, possibly, may be true; for so 
earnest a state of activity in thought and life, abroad in the 
field at large, must of necessity work both ways,—depress for 
a time in some instances, as well as generate fresh life in 
others. The west has given birth to more new beginnings this 
year than in any other year during the charge of the present 
secretary. ‘These are Moline and Hinsdale in Illinois ; Helena 
and Gilmanton, Wisconsin; Sioux Fails, Dakota; Luverne, 
Minnesota; Keokuk ande Rock Rapids, Iowa. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, recommenced work last fall in the new 
church, and sends in a good Sunday-school report for the 
winter. Five of the reports were accompanied by a cordial 
letter giving a few further particulars. 

We have statistics from nine schools in Illinois—Alton, 
Buda, four in Chicago, Geneva, Geneseo, Quincy and Sheffield; 
two in Indiana—La Porte and Hobart; two in Michigan— 
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Jackson and Midland; six in Wisconsin—Arcadia, Gilmanton, 
Helena, Madison, Milwaukee and Janesville; two in Minne- 
sota—both in Minneapolis; five in Iowa—Davenport, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa City, Keokuk and Sioux City; one in Dakota, at 
Sioux Falls; one in Missouri,—Church of the Unity, in St. 
Louis; one at Omaha, Nebraska; two in Colorado— Greeley 
and Denver; one at Louisville, Kentucky; and three in Ohio 
—Cleveland, Cincinnati and Marietta. 


The number of pupils enrolled in these schools ts 2785, of 
which the average attendance is about two-thirds. In three 
instances there are more boys in the school than girls, but a 
general average shows about three-fifths as many of the former 
as of the latter. There is gain, though slow and small, in 
favor of giving the freshness of the morning hour to the Sun- 
day-school. Two years ago, when this question was last 
asked, there was a trifle less than half preferring it; now, the 
trifle is a degree larger on the other side of the half. ‘Then, 
there were four which held their session in the afternoon ; 
now, only one; and one also during church service in the 
morning. 

Sixteen of the schools have followed but one “Zine of study ; 
while in nineteen from two to six or more different lesson- 
courses have been in use during the year. ‘Two take their 
study from the Bible only, and one reports itself as ‘‘ doing 
independent work.’’ The proportion of sixteen single- 
course to nineteen graded schools is nearly the same ratio as 
has been found before; but those using several different 
courses of lessons have gained a little in number over those 
using but one. Our schools are in a condition which calls 
for the systematization of lesson-work, and our programme 
this morning endeavors to meet this want in some measure, 
through the thought and experience of a few who have been 
earnestly engaged in this part of the Sunday-school work. 


‘‘Unity Services and Songs’’ is used in twenty-five schools. 
A few speak of it as difficult, but most express a growing satis- 
faction with it. The ‘‘Sunny Side’’ is still used in con- 
nection with this, and also now the new ‘ Carol,’’ lately 
published. Two or three are changing from the former to 
the latter. Rev. H. G. Spaulding’s ‘‘ Hymnal’’ is used in 
three schools, and in three also they sing from the song- 
tract, ‘‘ Love to God and Man.’’ 

The fact that so large a proportion as nineteen to sixteen of 
the schools follow several lines of study, naturally leads to the 
expectation that seachers’ meetings are not as well sustained as 
a yearago. The proportion is a little less this year, being 
about one-third against nearly one-half last year. Wherever 
these meetings are held, expression is most hearty in appreci- 
ation of the direct benefit and pleasure derived from them, 
and they are generally considered indispensable for really 
good work. One school, young and small, reporting no 
teachers’ meetings, surely ought to be counted among those 
holding them, for the superintendent replies, ‘‘I have in- 
formal talks with the one teacher whenever I please.’’ 
Another answers, ‘‘not yet; just beginning.’’ That is pre- 
cisely the time when they are needed. The fewer the teach- 
ers, the less difficulty in securing full attendance; and the 
newer the work, the more need of consultation. It is hard 
to tell with which they are needed most— with the young 
and unsettled beginners, as a means of infusing spirit into 
the new work, or with the well-filled, established and pros- 
perous ones, to prevent the external life from overtopping 
the internal quickening powers. Have teachers’ meetings 
in mew schools as a preliminary movement toward externa/ 
growth, and hold them firm and fast though there be but two 
or three who meet. Let every part of the work pass into 
consideration, if you really aim to grow into a live 
school. Not only study the lesgon in company, but choose 
the worship service carefully, and rehearse it ; sing the songs 
together, look over the records, loosen the earth and pour 
water around the roots of every difficult and unfruitful 
question in the work before you. In small parishes, where 
the growth can never be a matter of much increase in num- 
bers, this united foundation is indispensable. And have 
teachers’ meetings in the older and larger schools, as a con- 
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tinual quickening of infernal growth. Keep the hidden 
fountains flowing ; put individual interest and effort into the 
work;—the wion of individual efforts brings high standards 
and noble results in any work; it is d@sunion that scatters 
and destroys. Happy is that school whose standards do-not 
rest in its external conditions, but which places its hopes of 
growth upon an entirely different scale of being! To have a 
fundamentally vigorous life, aschool depends more upon the 
religiously earnest spirit which prevails, than upon the lesson 
used orthe methods applied. Itis a something which is un- 
seen, but pervading ; itis in the air, and is catching. The 
teachers’ meeting is the place where it is generated. 


Twelve schools observe the four regular services,—Christ- 
mas, Easter, Flower and Harvest. Nearly all observe one or 
more of them, and several have concerts and other celebra- 
tions. 

The /érary continues to be a real help to most of the 
schools using one at all. It does good missionary work for 
the scholars and through them for the homes into which the 
books enter. There are five which either do not use a library, 
or consider it a very unimportant contributor to the vigor of 
the school. All but one of these are city schools where a good 
public library is at hand. As to its being a real help or a 
necessary evil, two consider it both and two neither, which 
places the estimate of these four on about the same footing. 
It also leads to the inference that in these places the library 
holds as nearly as possible its rightful average valuation as one 
of the useful benefits to the school, but not an essential to its 
actual vitality. 


It is probably one of the best evidences of good religious 
tone in our Sunday-schools, that the spirit of being help- 
ful as well as receiving help is steadily gaining ground. Each 
year the average increases in favor of an outside missionary 
interest. Last year’s report showed that nearly half the 
schools,—ten to twenty-three,—were contributing to some 
outside interest either by work or money. Nowwe have more 
than half,—twenty- one to thirty-four. Some of these schools, 
like people, forget their good deeds in keeping their faces set 
toward what they are aiming to attain. But the recipient of 
the benefits does not forget, and although four of the blanks 
from schools which had made generous contributions to the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society, omitted to record 
the same, it was the secretary’s pleasure to supply that defect 
and count them in for more than they claimed. It suggests 
also the probable existence of other unrecorded interests of 
similar character. Day nursery, industrial school, support- 
ing a bed in a hospital, flower mission etc., are some of the 
channels into which this missionary work is directed. There 
is a first and primary outgo that any Sunday-school, which has 
life enough to exist at all, cannot fail to sustain ; that is, the 
influence it scatters abroad through the individual lives of 
those who meet together for its purposes and who carry that 
influence away with them into daily contact with other sur- 
roundings. Later on, as the school gathers vigorous activity 
and grows, friction increases and the prevailing spirit tends 
toward the formation of its individuality as a body. ‘This 
needs a definite outward expression, and to strengthen this 
tendency by giving .to the school some one direct interest 
outside of itself has a thoroughly wholesome effect upon its 
character. The former tendency is to scatter, the latter to 
crystallize. It is the beautiful correlation of forces in 4 
school complete and well-poised as a body, as in any other 
body; the power that concentrates only to diffuse,—that dif- 
fuses only to concentrate. It takes a long time in small 
country schools, where the tendency of surrounding nature 1s 
toward slow and quiet growth, to recognize and respond to 
this law, and many never come to it, yet continue to do good 
work while being gnly half what they might be; but in city 
neighborhoods teeming with life, the immediate pressure of 
surrounding forces compels more rapid growth, and to sustain 
well-balanced conditions these schools must the more prompt- 
ly and efficiently meet and subject themselves to the outer 
and inner relations of life. 


The total sum of money raised by the 37 schools reporting 
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is $1708.42 making an average of $46.11 to each. Most of 
this has gone into the current expenses of the schools, not 
more than one-fourth being approximately the proportion put 
into the missionary work. Among the expenses we are glad 
to notice such items as pictures and piano, beside library and 
text books, children’s papers, entertainments, etc. 


The two main difficulties of previous years to be met in 
Sunday-school work, are still the difficulties of to-day. The 
ebtaining of teachers who can grasp, and yet hold themselves 
subject to, the demands of the situation; and the remoteness of 
the parents’ relation to the school. More earnest teachers, and 
more interest from the parents are still the anxious demands. 
These two difficulties really resolve themselves into one and 
the same, whose cause lies far back of Sunday-schools, and re- 
flects a similar deep-seated difficulty in homes, day-schools 
and social life. This is the too great separation of mutual 
interest and kinship of relation between old and young, parent 
and child; between those who direct and those who execute, 
those who are to teach and those who are to learn. Parents 
and teachers do not sufficiently recognize that they must follow 
the children’s lead, if they expect the children to follow theirs; 
that they must respect the instincts born in the incoming 
generation, if they would win respect for the experience of the 
one going out; that they must be guided not only by what 
they know of the past, but by what they do mof know of the 
future; and that this future can be shown them through a gen- 
uine union of their interests with those of the children, more 
than through any other power in their lives. It should not 
be understood from this, however, that there is no gain in this 
particular on the part of the schools. Several of them report 
progress in the right direction, but most of them continue to 
lament the deficiency. With some there has been gain in the 
attendance of visitors at the opening services, in help toward 
the preparation of lessons, or in sending the children regu- 
larly. But probably in no religious denomination have the 
Sunday-schools so small a proportion of adult members as in 
the Unitarian. 

The minister is, in nearly every case, closely connected with 
the school either as Superintendent or teacher of Bible Class, 
or both. Where this is not the case, he is a frequent visitor 
and contributes actively to the interest of the exercises. 


The needs for the future, and the encouragements from the 
past, are many and varied. 
what are the two needs most distinctly expressed. The next, 
that of more adequate lesson methods, will be treated here to- 
day. An improvement in black-board system is wanted by 
one; by another, a good chorister; and by several, better music- 
al discipline. ‘There is a tone of good cheer in the sources of 
satisfaction named which, if this report can convey it, may 
perhaps lead others to go and do likewise, although there is 
perhaps but one new hint among them. One thinks the 
special attention given to the music has been the greatest im- 
provement of the year. ‘‘Sunny Side’’and ‘‘Servicesand Songs’’ 
were both used, and several concerts were a result of their ef- 
forts. With two or three a monthly sociable has proved 
thoroughly helpful as a means of bringing together the chil- 
dren and promoting the interests of the school. Kindergarten 
features have been successfully introduced in the primary de- 
partment in one place; while the infant class work done in 
another, where a separate room, organ and library forseventy 
pupils make it a school within 2 school, has been their best 
work for the winter. The school of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in this city has found, in a monthly tea party for the teachers, 
a means of much helpful exchange of thought upon the work 
in hand. In the same school also a careful inspection each 
week of the answers to the lesson-papers of the Union course, 
before returning them to the pupils, with written estimates of 
the same, has proved a stimulus to more thoughtful study. 
l'emperance work is a specialty at Hobart, Ind., and the re- 
port says they are doing the best work religiously that they 
have ever done. The mission school in St. Louis, which has 
been carried on in connection with the Church of the Messiah, 
holds its session at 3 P.M., and has 367 pupils enrolled. 
These figures were not included in the total number of 
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scholars given, because the school is now working on an un- 
denominational basis and hardly considers itself as belonging 
among those who should make report to this society. It has 
this year abolished the prize system and finds that better results 
are obtained without than with it. They find also that the 
use of the Bible as text-book has proved much better than any 
thing among the children they have to teach, and they believe 
that a real church of the people can be gradually built up from 
the school. 

Turning from the field and the interests of the schools at 
large, the work of the Sunday-school Society at the 


HEADQUARTERS 


has been substantially the same as shown in reports of previous 
years. Its Board of Directors has met each month excepting 
July and August, with a good attendance. Matters of business 
import at the headquarters, together with those of interest in 
relation to the schools at large, have occupied the attention 
of the members. 

The Union Teachers’ Meetings have been held here and 
attended by teachers from three of the Chicago schools. 
Unity church, having adopted a graded course of study, did 
not find it to the advantage of its teachers to join the meetings. 
The lessons have been a continuation of last year’s study of 
the prophets in the Old Testament. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Daniel and Job have been the ones chosen, and the 
course is not yet completed. Next winter the lessons will be 
upon Jesus and his associates. 

There has been no change in the business relations of the 
society. As heretofore, it has occupied the position of home- 
keeper for the three branches of Western Unitarian work known 
as the Western Unitarian Conference, the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference, and the Sunday-school Society. 
The sale of publications of the society, and of those of 
the Boston society and the London association, has been 
carried on here. Also books of Unitarian interest held on 
sale from the American Unitarian Association and George 
H. Ellis of Boston, or owned by the society, have been sup- 
plied through this office to order of our customers so far as 
possible. Such hospitality as could be extended from these 
rooms to friends living in and out of the city has been one of 
the pleasant duties of the society and its secretary. 

Publications have been only a few leaflets, such as a little 
drama for the Christmas season; a New Year’s story in tract 
form with a pretty woodcut as title page, over 2,000 of which 
were distributed freely to the schools as a greeting, and cards 
containing the Ten Commandments. Two new editions of ‘*Ser- 
vices and Songs’’ show the generally increasing favor which 
the book finds by acquaintance. As to the future needs, there 
are many plans in waiting, and the calls for new publications 
are accumulating. This year we had ome very distinct plan 
which outweighed every other, and that was to come to the 
next annual meeting with our debts all paid. In the hope of 
realizing this, nothing has been issued during the year that 
could involve much expense. A class-book for Sunday-school 
records, which has been one of the demands of the last few 
years, was projected, and a committee has prepared the 
plan. Its publication is delayed until more means are forth- 
coming, and those interested here to-day are invited to exam- 
ine and make suggestions. Among the publications asked 
for are lessons specially adapted to temperance work, lesson 
series on Jesus for children just beginning to read; also 
Bible stories related from a Unitarian standpoint, for chil- 
dren under ten years of age to read for themselves ; another 
Christmas drama—a thoroughly cheery, spirited, yet simple 
and homelike one; a pamphlet biography series on Marcus 
Aurelius and others, to put into the hands of the pupils; and 
others which have been suggested in previous years and are still 
waiting. 

The cordial help which has been given us this year isa mat- 
ter of much encouragement. Why may it not grow, and the | 
plan of an annual entertainment in each school for the benefit 
of the Sunday-school Society become one of the fixed festivi- 
ties in the calendar of every society? This plan, proposed at 
the last annual meeting, has been carried out in some seven 
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or eight schools, and some who have not chosen to gather 
up their contribution in this manner have done it otherwise. 
The schools which have so loyally joined hands with us are 
Cleveland, $20 ; Chicago, Church of the Messiah, $20; Third 
church, $55, and All Souls, $20; Geneseo, $10; Humboldt, 
$5; Quincy, $20; Sioux City, $10; Mr. Janson’s church at 
Minneapolis, $5; Unity church, of St. Louis, $21; and 
Davenport, $10. 

This Sunday-school society has been in existence fourteen 
years. Its schools have been increasing in number, and its 
own executive functions have been steadily growing. Its 
first effort was the issuing of lesson manuals, to bring out 
the activity of class-work and enlarge the thought-life of its 
schools. That line of work being taken up by abler hands, 
its second was to gain a stronger foothold of its own and 
establish more mutual relations between itself as a body and 
its schools as individuals. The next should be the binding 
together of those mutual relations for a fuller exchange of ser- 
vices toward the growth and development of stronger and 
truer Sunday-school work. The times are ripe for it. Our 
schools and this society are ripe for it. It will take heart 
and confidence, which means time and money. ‘There must 
be more personal relations between the schools on the one 
side and the sociefy on the other. There must be more inter- 
change of thought and experience on both sides, more em- 
phasis put into the establishment of just this relation, 1f we 
would strengthen the main cause for which we both exist. 
Let us join hands, doth hands, and pledge ourselves for more 
co-operation. We shall all fall short of our deepest obliga- 
tions toward this main cause if we do not recognize, and 
recognizing, grasp this fullness of time. 

ELLEN T. LEONARD, Secrefary. 


Treasurer’s Report of the Western Unitarian Conference 
for 1886-7. 


1886. Dr. 


May 22, To C.S. Udell, Treasurer, certificate of 
deposit in Grand Rapids National 


i a $3000 00 
June 2, “ Interest thereon from March 22d to 


une 22d, 3 months @3per cent. 22 50 
“o « .C. Gannett, loan, to meet current 
ONDRNNNNS .ik6 ois eas. 600 00 
Aug. 2, “ Interest for 6 months on C., B. & Q. 
R. R. bonds, $3000 @ 4 per cent. 60 00 
Nov. 26, “ Estate of S. Patterson, loan on call, 250 00 
1887. 


Feb. 1, “ Interest for 6 months on C., B. & Q. 
R. R. bonds, $3000 @ 4 per cent. 60 00 
Mch.17, “* Estate of S. Patterson, loan on call, 250 00 $4242 50 


To Western Unitarian Sunday-school 


Society for shelving...........- $ 40 00 
“ Women’s Western Unitarian Con- 
ference for shelving_----_------ 5 00 45 00 
“ Contributions from churches__-_-__- 1206 25 
“ Contributions from individuals___. 880 61 2086 86 
$6374 36 
1886. OR. 
June 25, By C., B. & Q. R.R.(Denver extension) 
‘bonds, $3000 @ 99% cents_____- $2985 00 
Accrued interest from Feb. 1st, 1886, 
Oe ai attics tai 47 O1 
Brokerage, 1g of 1 per cent ______-- 3 75 3035 76 


By Printing bill for Conference of 1886_$ 18 75 
“ J.T. Sunderland, Secretary, salary for 


a ia lien alin migen wi 125 00 
“« J. T. Sunderland, bill for sundry ex- 
Ra, RG ALE ES 36 61 


“ Charles H. Kerr & Co., printing pro- 
ceedings of Conference of 1886. 100 00 
‘ J. R. Effinger, Secretary, salary from 
June 1, 1886, to May 1, 1887, 11 
I a 1375 00 


~~ 
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(Brought forward from other column.) 


“ Rent of headquarters one year, to 


Bey Bi Pie Sétin dodo Sade T80 OO 
“ Janitor, care of headquarters for one 
year, to May 1, 1807............ 63 00 


“ Stationery, printing, and sundry ex- 
penses on Secretary’s requisitions 88 20 
*“ Sundry expenses on Treasurer's ac- 


OB i oinivengit ie woneeblaébnyhe oa 15 50 
“ Printing for Conference of 1887_... 28 50 
« Exchange, collection two checks . 50 


“ Secretary’s traveling expenses_._.... 156 19 2787 25 


—— —n 


- $5¢ 5893 (1 
I” a i i seas seas soeo-n+- $6874 36 
On ati ©. 23 01 
GEL Taran) a eae Pee Tee pape Fe ae ee Ree SP . $551 35 
ASSETS. 
oe ee re eee $3000 00 
Accrued interest, May 1, 1887_............ 20 00 won 00 
LIABILITIES 
Wr b le OD ick ed ee ted Sie Ded ae | S 600 00 
Interest, 6 per cent. to May 1, 1887___.-.--. 33 00 
Estate of S. Patterson___________. eee 500 OO 


8 75 $1141 75 


JAmes B. GALLowAy, Treasurer. 


Receipts from Churches for 1886-7. 


Bs wr athntneriegetinwsinpendte dnckbaddauntgiens withietel > 5 00 
REE gs ea et lage. SA a a a, Re es Pe re 10 UO 
BE ae a Se BD «SE ARI RSS heretics papa ee Rp ae 10 00 
Chicagwo—Chnuren OF tie BECOSIAM . 2. on. onc ccc oc ce coca 10 00 

4 po EES EER SE Gey (ATR a oa Se | Loe TL 60 OO 

ts pO SE ERT PRT ep er aT eRe R BAe aT se! 52 50 
a a a a aiatn ooantiindanel 25 OV 
nee ee bene é sce oe. oe 
DN. Gu Ua daddecdcawsslanasee Meba bene coos ohne Gunbe 25 OO 
| it A es SS SAID Belle ated BOSE Sy LE A sae AS SE SR ee 15 00 
Re SR ee ee ae eT TS Oo See ee 10 00 
SEARS SD Fi, OC RSTO EEE GON SETAE REE OORT TT SS 30 00 
I sh? a RE PEED EE SOIR AE Re pm Pet 20 OV 
I a 10 00 
MUON snk he's codicecn Jécc’ gtbbedhedde ccewecsu cere 10 00 
UN a ee Aa ree eee 10 00 
i ee ee a es ae 10 00 
REET 685 oo 8 OE RR SO ER SS. » OO 
EPRI ENS LL SEAL ALENT RL PED 15 00 
i i i 20 00 
NRT EGE ETE ER A Re eee SC) Se TLS aie ae Mar | i 10 00 
ONE as Fae ap 2 on ee OPER GEE Le! | Step erga aut eS 30 OV 
ET Te OO ee eee Ee eee Ces ee 12 395 
Reeennnees CAURBSICOR) 5c. ..i cs diet nd ccrin onsen cnsdinba 30 00 
Se COPED GL, ..... con Guedes ease conseaceeee te 7 et an 
Rca AER a EB oo SS SS oS aE Sa eer eds. 18 00 

es" as Geer OI si hs es ne Fa tS 10 00 
SEL LENS ETRE OT LSC OES ee | | 10 00 
EE SELLE LAL EOLA NE TOTO. RO 77 40 
ir eee ee ee Se 24 00 
I 50 00 
| RRS rs ae apes eet ei Shee Eee pae ee 7 00 
Bee ies Gl dh atid cdclu bbcwacddckce Ded bactoue ae 
St. ceeie Charo 6. the Unity) ici ciiss . oc gcnceccces ke 290 00 
SiC aS EES Oe ae a econ Tra | 
i ae 10 00 


: $1206 25 
Members of the Church of Messiah, Chicago, paid 


WN bikini nti’ cdi eutstiniaid avant ai $ 190 00 
Members of Unity Church, Chicago, paid individu- 
RRR iS ea AB re i Nea Pe NE le EONS 45 00 


Guaranty Report. 


— 


When it was known, immediately after the Cincinnati Conference 
of 1886, that some of the churches were likely to withhold their usual 
contributions to the Conference treasury, a guaranty fund of $1520 
was at once raised by a few friends to meet the expected defici® Of 


‘his amount it has been necessary to call for $974.15, as the following 
‘ems show: 
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Total current expenses for year 1886-7, as above, _.___ ____ $2787 25 Treasurer's Report of the 
Contributed by churches, as above, __-_- - al Sh #1206 25 ; . 4° 
Contributed by individuals other than guarantors Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
($880.61 mentioned in Treasurer's account, May 1, 1886, to May 20, 1887. 
less $425.50 of this, advanced by guarantors) 455 11 pias 
Received from other sources ($187.50 mentioned RECEIPTS. 
in ‘Treasurer’s account, less $35.76 cost of " Ralance on hand Mav 1, iP Ade nif ee os 57 83 
investing permanent fund)..........-.---- 151 74 Xeceived on bills outstanding, May 1, 1886_.... 103 30 
SOO, CUR OE nn cwccinmnanmene |. mn 
i $1815 10 « “ Annual Memberships-_------- -- 56 00 
Deficit made good by twenty-one guarantors - - -- 974 15 “ “ Life “ : Se a 70 00 
ona7 OF " “ Donations: 
2154 20 v4 ae a a 20 00 
W. C. Gannett, Agent for Guarantors. : “ Chicago, Church of Messiah --_- 20 00 
oe o All Souls Church__-_. 20 00 
a o “ ye | EO ” . Eee 55 00 
“ 8 Rs Bit, cn cca bats actccued 10 00 
“ +, UES Saic< mene aban bens 10 00 
Treasurer's Report of the “ Te INA RG a 5 00 
; tis " “ Minneapolis (Scandinavian)-_--- 5 00 
Women's Western Unitarian Conference. “ ON i 20 00 
| n “ St. Louis (Church of Unity)_--- 21 00 
May 12, 1886 to May 17, 1887. . © Ae rn wd notacnbanhecs 10 00 
6 De * Auk, Min ote mankind 4 26 
RECEIPTS. $200 26 
“ “ Rentals at Head-quarters: 
Cash tn WAG, Beay 19.206 Le lS Ob EE ee Dinidvmnapeniegetont $216 00 
By the Unitarian Soc., Algona, Iowa___._..__- 5 00 .  6(Charles H. Kerr & Co.......... 120 00 
« Cincinnati branch of the W. A. C.___-- 5 00 m see oe YE 15 00 
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Reports from State Conferences were called for. 

MreCrothers reported for Minnesota; Mr. Hunting for lowa; 
Mr. Powell for Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri; Mr. Rowen for the 
church at Detroit; Mr. Sunderland for Michigan and Mr. Effinger 
for Illinois. 

Mr, Galvin asked the privilege of the floor. He stated that he 
was the bearer of “a printed address in the interest of harmony and 
co-operation,” to the members of the Conference from “the Executive 
Committee of the Western Unitarian Association,” and desired per- 
mission to distribute copies of the same. Referred to the Committee 
on Business. 

Mr. Gannett and Mr. Blake reported on publications. A supple- 
ment to the Treasurer’s report in reference to the guaranty-fund, was 
made by Mr. Gannett. Mr. Gannett, Mr. Utter, Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Hunting offered various resolutions which were referred without 
reading to the Business Committee. The Conference adjourned. 

At 2 p.m. President Shorey called the Conference to order and 
introduced W.”W. Clay, of Chicago, who read a paper on “ Church 
Architecture,” 

At 2:30 p.m. Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, gave a paper entitled “ Church Organization and Membership.” 
A discussion followed, Messrs Powell, Blake and Jones taking part. 

At 3:30 p.m. Rev. S. M. Crothers, of St. Paul, Minnesota, read a 
paper on “Prayer.” A brief discussion followed, in which Rev. 
Charles Ellis, of Michigan, Rev. J. C. Adams, of the Universalist 
church, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, and William 
Salter of Chicago, participated. 

The Business Committee reported back the resolutions referred to 
them, recommending that they be taken up in the orderin which they 
were presented. In reference to Mr, Galvin’s request, they reported 
that, while in their judgment “the printed address” offered to the 
Conference, presented nonew suggestions not already made familiar 
in recent discussions, they yet recommended that copies of it be 
placed on the rack near the door for distribution. 

Mr. Copeland moved that this recommendation of the Business 
* Committee be adopted. Mr. Judy seconded. Mr. Blake opposed. 

Mr. Cole moved toadjourn. Lost. Mr.Sprigg offered as a substitute: 
Resolved—That this Conference concur in the recommendation to 
place the pamphlet at the door. Passed. The Conference then ad- 
journed. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the church was filled to hear ad- 
dresses on “Church Union”, by Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago, Rev. 
Reed Stuart, Detroit, Michigan, and Rev. Amos Crum, Dubu- 
que, Iowa. 

The exercises opened Thursday at 9 a.m. by devotional meeting, 
led by Rev. Marion Murdock, Humboldt, Iowa, 

At 10 a.m, the Committee on Delegates reported one hundred 
and nine accredited delegates, from thirty-two societies and associate 
organizations. Mr. Jones moved that the report be accepted subject 
to further revision. Passed. 

Mr. Powell moved that each person having a right te vote in 
the Conference, presenting a resolution, shall be given ten minutes, 
All others having a right to vote in the Conference shall be given 
five minutes to each separate resolution. An amendment was 
offered that the time be extended to fifteen minutes. Amendment 
lost. The original motion was then carried. 

Mr. Gannett addressed the Conference, and submitted the follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved, ‘THAT, WHILE THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE HAS NEITHER THE WISH NOR THE RIGHT TO BIND A SIN- 
GLE MEMBER BY DECLARATIONS CONCERNING FELLOWSHIP OR 
DOCTRINE, IT YET THINKS SOME PRACTICAL GOOD MAY BE DONE 
BY SETTING FORTH IN SIMPLE WORDS THE THINGS MOST COM- 
MONLY BELIEVED TO-DAY AMONG US,—THE STATEMENT : BEING 
ALWAYS. OPEN TO RE-STATEMENT, AND TO BE REGARDED ONLY 
AS THE THOUGHT OF THE MAJORITY. - @® 

Therefore, SPEAKING IN THE SPIRIT AND UNDERSTANDING 
ABOVE SET FORTH, WEPDELEGATES OF THE WESTERN UNITAR- 
IAN CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE ASSEMBLED AT CHICAGO, MAY 
19, 1887, DECLARE OUR FELLOWSHIP TO BE CONDITIONED ON NO 
DOCTRINAL TESTS, AND WELCOME ALL WHO WISH TO JOIN US 
TO HELP ESTABLISH TRUTH AND RIGHTEOUSNESS AND LOVE IN 
THE WORLD. 

AND, INASMUCH AS MANY PEOPLE WISH TO KNOW WHAT 
UNITARIANISM COMMONLY STANDS FOR, SPEAKING ALWAYS IN 
THE SPIRIT ABOVE SET FORTH WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING STATE- 
MENT OF ITS PAST HISTORY AND OUR PRESENT FAITHS. 


* OUR HISTORY. 


In this country Unitarians came out from the Congregational 
churches of New England some eighty years ago,—came out as New 
Protestants, asserting— : 

(1) The Supremacy of Character above Belief, in Religion. 

(2) The Rights of Reason in the use of the Bible Revelation. 

(3) The Dignity, as against the Depravity, of Human Nature. 

The Unity, not Trinity, of God; the Divinity, not Deity, 
of the Christ; and that Jesus was sent as teacher to save us from 
our sins, not as substitute to save us from the penalties of sin. 

Channing was their leader then. Since Channing’s day belief in 
the Bible as a miraculous revelation,and in Jesus as having any au- 
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thority save as his word coincides with hatural reason and natural 
right has largely faded away among them. This second movement of 
their thought began some fifty years ago; and Emerson and Theo. 
dore Parker have been their real, though at first their unaccepted, 
leaders in it. 

To-day few Unitarians but trust free thought and trust it every- 
where ; we only fear thought bound. Therefore our beliefs are sti]! 
deepening and widening, as science, history and life reveal new truth ; 
while our increasing emphasis is still on the right life and great faith 
to which the right life leads,—faith in the Moral Order of the Uni- 
verse, faithin All-Ruling Righteousness. 


OUR FELLOWSHIP. 


In all matters of church government we are strict Congregation. 
alists. Wehave no “creed” in the usual sense; that is, no articles 
ef doctrinal belief which bind our churches and fix the conditions of 
our fellowship. Character has always been to us the supreme mat- 
ter. Wehave doctrinal beliefs, and for the most part hold such be. 
liefs in common ; butabove all “doctrines” we emphasize the principles 
of Freedom, Fellowship and Characterin Religion. These princi- 
ples make our all-sufficient test of fellowship. All names that divide 
“religion” are to us of little consequence compared with religion it- 
self. Whoever loves Truth and lives the Good, is, in a broad sense, 
of our religious fellowship ; whoever loves the one or lives the oth- 
er better than ourselves is our teacher, whatever church or age he 
may belong to. Soour church is wide, our teachers many, and our 
holy writings large. 
OUR DOCTRINES. 

With a few exceptions we may be called Christian theists; theists, 
as worshiping the One-in-All, and naming that One, “God, our 
Father”; Christian, because revering Jesus as the greatestof the 
historic prophets of religion; these names, as names, receiving more 
stress in our older than in our younger churches. The general faith 
is hinted well in words which several of our churches have adopted 
for their covenant : “In the freedom of the Truth, and in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worshipof God and the service of 
man.’ It is hinted in such words as these: “ Unitarianism is a re- 
ligion of love to God and love to man:” “Itis belief in the human- 
ity of God and the divinity of man :” “It isthat free and progressive 
developmentof historic Christianity, which aspires to be synony- 
mous with universal ethics and universal religion.” But because we 
have no “creed” which we impose as test of fellowship, specific 
statements of belief abound among us,—always somewhat differing, 
always largely agreeing. One such we offer here. 

We believe that to love the good and live the good is the supreme 
thing in religion : 

We hold reason and conscience to be final authorities in matters 
of religious belief : 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or new : 

Werevere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught men truth 
and righteousness and love, as prophets of religion: 

We believe in the growing nobility of Man : 

We trust the unfolding Universe as beautiful, beneficent, un- 
changing Order; to know this Order is truth; toobey it is right, 
and liberty, and stronger life : 

We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their own recom- 
pense, no good thing being failure and no evil thing success ; that 
heaven and hell are states of being; that no evil can befall the good 
man in either life or death; that all things work together for the vic- 
tory of Good: > 

We believe that we ought to join hands and work to make the 
good things better and the worst good, counting nothing good for self 
that is not good for all: 

We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal life awakes in man the 
sense of union, here and now, with things eternal,—the sense of 
deathlessness; and this sense is to us an earnest of a life tocome: 

We worship One-in-All,—-that Life whence suns and stars derive 
their orbits and the soul of man its Ought,—that Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, giving us power to become 
the sons of God,—that Love with whom our souls commune. This 
One we name,—the Eternal God, our Father. 


Mr. Utter offered as a substitute to Mr. Gannett’s resolution the 


. following: 


Whereas, by virtue of its act of incorporation the Western Unita- 
rian Conference exists for the purpose of promoting the interests of 
the churches associated in it; and, 

Whereas, according to the principles of congregationalism, all 
questions of doctrine and of fellowship, so far as the latter may be 
limited by or hinges upon the former, pertain to the individual 
churches and can be decided only by them; therefore, 

fesolved, that any action on these questions is beyond the prov- 
ince of this Conference, and consequently null and void. 

A discussion on these resolutions followed, in which Messrs. 
Robbins, Sprigg, Van Inwagen, Powell, Jones, Tiffany, Crothers, 


Blake, Judy, Hosmer, Learned, Cole, Ellis, Copeland, Hunting, 
Thayer and Mrs. Sayres took part. 


he substitute was then voted down. 
Mr. Thayer offered the following amendment. 
Resolved, That, while the Western Unitarian Conference has 
neither the wish nor the right to bind a single member by declara- 
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tions concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some practical 
good may be done by setting forth in simple words the things most 
commonly believed to-day among us,—the statement being always 
open to restatement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the 
majority. 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
forth, we, whose names are hereto appended, delegates from Western 
Unitatian. churches in Conference assembled at Chicago, May Ig, 
1887, déclare our fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, 
and welcome all who wish to join us, to help establish truth and 
righteousness and love in the world. (Then followed the rest of 
Mr, Gannett’s statement as printed above.) 

The amendment was lost. | 

Mr. Galloway spoke to the main question. 

Mr. Hunting moved as an amendment to the resolution to strike 
out the words between “therefore” and “to know.” 

Mr. Judy seconded the amendment. This amendment was lost. 

Mr. Gannett’s resolution was then carried by a vote of 59 to 13. 

Mr. Utter moved that the seventh resolution be taken up. Sec- 
onded and carried, 

Mr. Utter read the resolution as follows: — 

Whereas, the American Unitarian Association, the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and the several state conferences are doing mis- 
sionary work with the same aims and purposes in the same territory ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, thatthe Western Unitarian Conference, now assembled, 
hereby suggests the formation of a general missionary board, to con- 
sist, if agreeable to the other bodies named, of the secretaries of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Western Unitarian Conference, 
and the several state conferences, with the addition perhaps of the 
missionaries at work in this territory, said board to have consultative 
and advisory power in regard to all missionary work within the 
limits of the Western Unitarian Conference, its recommendations to 
be honored by the executive boards of the several organizations so 
far as it seems possible and right to them, and to this end 

Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed to act for the 
Conference in perfecting the organization of such a general mission- 
ary board in connection with the other missionary bodies above 
named. This resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote. nal 

Rev. Mr. Miller offered the following resolution. 

Resolved, that the Western Unitarian Conference at each annual 
session shall give an opportunity for any duly accredited delegate to 
read such brief statements of religious faith as the individual may 
wish to offer, The same to be received without debate or vote and 
published with the Conference minutes. Provided that the person 
who makes the statement shall subscribe his name and pay the cost 
of publication. This was adopted. ‘ 

The fifth resolution was called for. It was read by Mr. Hunt- 
ing. Mr. Judy moved an amendment by striking out two clauses. 
Amendment carried. Resolution was adopted as follows: 

Whereas, this Conference aims to be strictly representative of the 
churches composing it according to the article of its incorporation 
which says, “ The object for which it is formed is the transaction of 
business pertaining to the general interests of the societies connected 
with the conference ;” therefore, 

Resolved, that this Conference will endeavor to carry out the 
aims, teachings and spirit of the churches forming it. . 

The sixth resolution was adopted as follows: 

Resolved, that the interest of the Western Unitarian Conference is 
identical with that of the American Unitarian Association in every- 
thing pertaining to the missionary work to be done, that their 
cause is our cause, that we know no east or west in the grand work 
of spiritual emancipation which this time demands of us, and that we 
extend to them a fraternal hand and a consecrated heart and ask their 
co-operation, as in years past, in the propagation of Unitarianism 
in the west, 

The meeting adjourned. 

In the afternoon Rev. S. J. Barrows, of Boston, read a paper on 
“A New Study of Celsus.”’ 

Mr. Hosmer offered the following resolution: 

Whereas, since the last meeting of this Conference the Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, D.D., of St. Louis, for so many years identified with the 
ne cause in the west, has passed from this earthly life; there- 
ore, 

Resolved, that the delegates and members of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, in conference assembled, desire hereby to express 
our deep and enduring regard for this elder brother and associate so 
widely beloved, our grateful appreciation of his noble life, of his great 
services to the cause of true religion and the educational interests of 
his adopted city and state, as well as through the entire west; and that 
our sense of loss in his death finds its comfort in the deeper sense of 
joy and quickened faith as we look back over a life-so prolonged, 
so blessing, and so blessed, so rich in accomplishment even up to its 
last hour. To us he has but joined that great company who “ being 
dead, yet speak,”’ 

Resolved, that this expression of our feeling be entered upon our 
records, and that copies be sent to the family of our friend and to the 
church of which he was senior minister. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Learned, and passed unani- 
meusly by rising vote. | 
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Mr. Learned reported for the Business Committee, nominating 
the following officers: ’ 

President, Hon, D. L. Shorey, Chicago; Vice-President, Rev. S.S. 
Hunting, Des Moines; Secretary, Rev. J. R. Effinger, Chicago; 
Treasurer, Mr. J]. B. Galloway, Chicago. 

Directors for three years: Messrs J]. V. Blake, W. C. Gannett, D. 
L. Shorey, J. C. Learned, J. N. Sprigg, S. M. Crothers, Miss S. A. 
Brown. 

Directors to fill vacancies for two years: 
Mr. John Wilkinson, Rev, Mary A. Safford. 

Moved that this report of the Committee be adopted, and that the 
Secretary east the ballot of the Conference. Adopted. 

The officers named were declared elected. The financial outlook 
was considered. It was determined to engage the whole time of the 
Secretary, instead of three-fifths of it as last year, at a salary of two 
thousand dollars; and to announce no definite apportionments for the 
churches for the current year, but to look to them as heretofore for 
the help they usually give. The Business Committee recommended 
the raising of a guaranty fund to meet possible deficit for coming 
year. Over eighteen hundred dollars was secured for this purpose 
from delegates and friends during the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions. Mr. Effinger moved that the thanks of the Conference be 
given to the people of All Souls church for their hospitality and 
courtesy during the Conference. Seconded and passed by a rising 
vote. The meeting then adjourned. 

Thursday evening session. 

The meeting was called to order by the president. Rev. C. 
Covell, of Buda, led in prayer. Rev. Mary A. Safford read a paper 
on “ Reasons for Church Going.” 

Rev. Joseph Waite followed with a paper on the same topic. 

The chair announced David Utter, J. R. Effinger and A. M. Judy 
as the committee to confer with Committees from the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the several State Conferences concerning the 
appointment of a missionary board. 

Mr. Utter moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

Whereas, there is a vacancy of five of the members of the school 
board of Chicago, which is about to be filled by appointment by the 
newly elected mayor, 

Resolved, that we heartily favor the movement for the appointment 
of women upon said board, and we recognize the wisdom and justice 
of permitting the mothers of Chicago to share with the men in the 
management and control of those who have charge of the education 
of their children. Adopted. 


After a reception in the church parlors the Conference adjourned, 
sine die, 


Mayor John A. Roche, 


J. R. EFFinGer, 
Secretary. 

JUDSON FISHER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


— 


Sixth Annual Meeting of the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the W. W. U. C. was held in All 
Souls church, Chicago, on Tuesday afternoon, May 17, 1887, Mrs. 
E. A. West presiding. . 

Opened by devotional meeting led by Rev. Mary A, Safford, of 
Sioux City. Psalm read and prayer offered by Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin, of Oak Park. Soulful words were uttered by Miss Safford 
on the strength and comfort derived from the thought of God as 
all good and ever near, 

The president delivered her annual address, and the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read and accepted. 

A report of missionary work in Dakota, prepared by Rev. Eliza T. 
Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak., was read by Miss Jennie Dow. Report 
of the church activities of Michigan was given by Mrs. E. R. Sunder- 
land; of Wisconsin by Mrs. Minnie S. Savage, Cooksville, Wis.; 
of Illinois by Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, Ill. The report of 
the work in Colorado, prepared by Mrs. E. H. Hiscock, of Denver, 
was read by Mrs, H. A. McConnell. 

An address upon “What did Phoebe do?”’ was delivered by Rev. 
Marion Murdock, Humboldt, Iowa. 

Mrs. A. L. Moss, a member of the St. Louis Branch Conference, 
instructed by the ladies of the Church of the Messiah of that place, 
presented the following statement and notice: 


“Whereas it has been determined to send a delegate to the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference, to be held at Chicago, 
May 17, 1887, and it is thought to be proper to formulate an expres- 
sion of feeling in regard to the purpose and object of this Conference; 
it is Resolved, that we, the ladies of the Church of the Messiah, 
who are also members of the St. Louis Branch of the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, do hereby emphasize our belief in 
the necessity of a clearly defined religious basis of action, founded 
on Theistic and Christian principles.” Passed almost unanimously 
at St. Louis, May 8, 1887. 

In accordance with the resolution of the ladies of the Church of 
the Messiah, just read, I give notice that I shall, at the next annual 
meeting of this Conference, move an amendment to our Articles of 
Incorporation, substituting in Article 2 for the words “ The Advance- 
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iment of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion,” the words 
“ The Promotion of Unitarianism, whose Central Principles are Love 
to God and Love to Man.” ANNA L. Moss. 

The Nominating Committee made the following report: 

President, Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago, Ill. First Vice President, 
Mrs. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. Second Vice President, Mrs. 
A. G. Jennings, La Porte, Ind. Secretary, Miss Florence Hilton, 
Chicago, Ill. Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Chicago, II. 

For Directors for three years: Mrs. E. A. West, Chicage, IIl.; 
Mrs. O. C, Dinsmore, Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. C, C. Warren, Hinsdale, 
Ill.; Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, Ill.; Mrs. M. S. Savage, 
Cooksville, Wis.; Miss S. A. Brown, Lawrence, Kan.; Mrs, J. C. 
Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

For Post-office Mission Central Committee: Rev. A. M. Judy, 
Davenport, Ia.; Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, Ill.; Miss Florence Hil- 
ton, Chicago, II}. 

For Study Class Committee: Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago; Miss Florence Hilton, Chicago. 

For Literature Committee: Mrs, E. A. West, Chicago; Mrs. S. C. 
Ll. Jones, Chicago; Mrs, E. E. Marean, Chicago; Mrs. E. C, Whip- 
ple, Sheffield; Miss F. Hilton, Chicago. 

The officers nominated were elected. 

Miss F. Le Baron presented the following, which was carried 
unanimously: 

I move a vote of thanks to our retiring secretary, Miss Mary H. 
Graves, for her faithful and efficient service during the past year, 
together with our sincere regret that Miss Graves feels obliged to 
terminate her official connection with this association. 

A letter was then read from Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, of Boston, 
President of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, conveying the 
greetings of the directors of that Conference and messages of sym- 
pathy and encouragement. It was moved by Mrs. C. T, Cole, and 
carried, that Miss Mary H. Graves convey to the meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference, to be held at Boston, May 23d, the 
thanks and kind greetings of this Conference. 

Meeting adjourned. 

. Mary H. GRAVEs, 
Secretary of W. W. U. C. 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School-Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the. Sunday-School Society was held 
in Chicago, Friday, May 20, 1887, at All Souls Church. The session 
opened at Io A. M. with a service selected from “ Unity Services and 
Songs,” and with the singing of several songs from the same book. 

An address followed by the President, J. V. Blake, after which 
the annual report of the work of the Society and its schools was 
read by the Secretary,and the Treasurer's report by the treasurer. 

A Business Committee was appointed consisting of F. L. Hosmer, 
of Cleveland, J. N. Sprigg, of Quincy, A. M. Judy, of Davenport, 
J. Ll. Jones of Chicago, and Mary A. Safford of Sioux City, lowa. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that the indebtedness of $175 last 
year, had been reduced to $32.76. Three life memberships of $10 
each were promptly subscribed, one from Sioux City, Iowa, one 
from All Souls Church, Chicago, one from the Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, andthe remaining $2.76 was paid by afriend. This can- 
celed the debt and, offsetting the cash on hand and accounts receiv- 
able against the notes and accounts payable, gave the society an even 
balance sheet with which to begin the new year. Rev. A. M. Judy, 
of Davenport, lowa, offered the following resolutien: 

Resolved, that we recognize that a Sunday-school manual in 
which the early history of the Christian church is illustrated by its 
art and by appropriate text, would be of great service to the 
Sunday-schools; and that therefore we would suggest to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society, of Boston, the preparation of such a 
manual; and that this Society will co-operate as far as possible, if 
so desired. 

It was further 

Resolved, that this Board of Directors confer with Rev. Arthur 
Knapp, and, if possible, arrange for him a lecture course, looking to- 
ward the preparation of the above manual, under the auspices of the 
Western Sunday-school Society. 

These resolutions were adopted. 

Rev. David Utter introduced the subject of lesson-papers under 
the Union Course system of study for the coming winter. This 
course of study is upon Jesus and his associates, and is intended for 
use not only in the three schools of Chicago, which are following the 
Union series, but also for any schools outside which may wish to 
join. Sample lesson slips were distributed for examination,—the 
entire course being now ready, sothat it can be supplied complete in 
advance. 

A paper was read by Prof. Alexander Kerr, of Madison, Wis., 
upon Bible Class Work, which engaged the interest of the audience; 
and following this, Mrs.S. W. Conger, of the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, gave some excellent suggestive thoughts in her paper 
entitled, “ What shall our Unitarian Sunday-schools Study ?” That 
part of the programme which called for “Queries and Discussion,” in 
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charge of Miss E. E. Gordon, of Sioux City, lowa, owing to the late 
ness of the hour was reluctantly postponed to some future time. 

The Business Committee reported nomination of officers for the 
coming year, as follows: For President, J.V. Blake; Vice-President, 
Mrs. S. W. Conger; Secretary and Treasurer, Ellen T, Leonard. 
For Directors for three years, in place of those whose term expired 
with the date of this meeting, Miss M. L, Southworth, of Cleveland, 
William Bouton, of St. Louis, W.C, Gannett and E, T. Leonard, of 
Chicago. The officers nominated were elected. 

The returns from the subscription cards,which had been circulated 
for memberships earlier in the meeting, were announced as amount- 
ing to $49, life and annual, cash in hand, and three annual to be 
paid during the year. The pMn for a Sunday-school Record Book, 
to be published in the fall of 1887, was presented, with sample copy 
modeled by hand, and suggestions with regard to the same were 
invited. 

It was moved by Mr. Jones that a committee of three be appointed 
from this Society by the Chair, toconfer with a committee from the two 
Conferences at the Headquarters, for the adjustment of the business 
relations between these three bodies during the year ending May, 1888. 
The Chair appointed J. Ll. Jones, Mrs. 8. W. Conger, and Mrs. Jona- 
than Slade, all of Chicago. 

A motion was made by Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and carried, that the thanks of the Society be tendered to the 
officers thereof for the faithfulness of their efforts in promoting the 
welfare of the Society and its schools. 

Meeting adjourned. 

ELLEN T, LEONARD, Secretary. 


er 


The Discussion on the Resolution 
Concerning a Declaration of Fellowship and Faith. 


REPORTED BY MRS, R. HOWARD KELLY, AND SLIGHTLY REVISED, 


The Conference met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., May 19th, 1887. 

The President, D. L. Shorey, in the chair. 

After a report by the Committee on Delegates, giving the names 
of delegates entitled to vote, and a report from the Committee on 
Business, Rev. Enoch Powell moved that the time given to the 
speakers be limited to ten-minutes for the mover ofa resolution, and 
to five minutes fur those following. The motion was seconded by 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones, and carried. 

Rev. W. C, GANNETT, of Chicago: 

Mr. Chairman: The resolution I am to offer and to speak to, is 
in the nature of a substitute for, and enlargement of, the resolution 
passed at Cincinnati last year. Itis so long that it ought to be before 
our eyes, as we can not take it in unless we read it; therefore | would 
like to have everybody here have one of these little leaflets, entitled 
“The Things Most Commonly Believed To-Day Among Us.” 

|The printed leaflets were distributed. The resolution and ap- 
pended “declaration ” will be found on page 200 above, in the official 
report of the Conference. |’ 

I want to speak to three points: 

First, as to the form of the resolution that I offer. 

Second, as to the congregational right of this resolution. 

Third, as to the advantages of this resolution. 


AS TO THE FORM, 


I said just now, it is in the nature of a substitute for the resolution 
passed last May at Cincinnati. At Cincinnati I offered two resolu- 
tions, which are now familiar. The first was; 


Resolved, “That the Western Unitarian Conference conditions 
“its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all who wish to 
‘join it to help establish truth and righteousness and Jove in the 
“world.” : 


This resolugjon passed by a large majority, thirty-four to ten. 

The second resolution was not passed, but was lost by a small 
majority, and that one read: 

fesolved, “That while the above expressly represents the basis 
‘‘and width of our fellowship, and while the Conference has neither 
“the wish nor the right to bind itself or any single member by a 
‘declaration of doctrines, it yet thinks some practical good may be 
“done by setting forth in simple words the things most commonly 
“believed to-day among us, the statement being always open to re- 
“statement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the majority ; 
“and that to this end a committee of five be appointed to draw up 
“such a declaration of belief, to be submitted to the Conference at 
“its next annual meeting,”—which meant this present meeting. 

The first resolution, the one passed, was very sweeping. It said, 
as if speaking for the whole of us, “The Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence conditions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes 
all,” etc. In the course of the year, the question has been raised 
whether that were “congregational,” and there are some who feel that, 
strictly and literally taken, it did perhaps infringe upon the rights of 
congregations. Therefore I offer now a change in the wording of 


_that “fellowship” resolution as passed at the last Conference at Cin- 


cinnati; and what I further do to-day is to offer in one resolution the 
substance of those /wo resolutions offered at Clncinnati. You will 
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notice that the change consists in making the “ fellowship” resolu- 
tion, which at Cincinnati we made to cover everybody, in the present 
resolution apply only to the majority, binding nobody, and not 
extending beyond to-day: 

I will read the present preamble, and will you please follow: 


Resolved, “That, while the Western Unitarian Conference has 
“neither the wish nor the right to bind a single member by declara- 
“tions concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some practical 
“good may be done by setting forth in simple words the things most 
“commonly believed to-day among us,—the statement being always 
“open to re-statement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the 
“ majority.” 

You notice that I say “concerning fellowship” as well as doctrine, 

to that extent modifying the resolution passed last May at Cincin- 
nati. To continue: 

“ Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
‘forth, we, delegates of the Western Unitarian Churches in Confer- 
“ence assembled at Chicago. May 19, 1887, declare our fellowship to 
“be conditioned on no doctrinal tests,”"—changing dogmatic to 
doctrinal—“ and welcome all who wish to join us to help establish 
“truth and righteousness and love in the world,” 

“And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Unitarianism 
“commonly stands for, speaking always in the spirit above set forth, 
‘‘we make the following statement of its past history and our present 
“ faiths,” 

That is the resolution that I offer, and appended to it comes the 
“ Statement.” 

Now I am going to risk the fate of this whole declaration by 
pointing out one word which is ambiguous. This is a word whose 
ambiguity has been developed this year in the course of the discus- 
sion, Of course I ought to make this explanation. The one ambig- 
uous word here is the word “fellowship.” At the risk of losing the 
whole thing, I am going te tell you what the offerer of the resolution 
means by that word “fellowship.” I mean fellowship absolute and 
unconditioned; full, co-equal fellowship; applying to all, to lay-men 
and lay-women and to mimsters, equally; full co-equal fellowship in 
everything which lies within the privilege and title of Unitarians, 
and that governs the use of our Unitarian name. I mean that. I 
do not mean mere church hospitalities, nor mere right to the office of 
Sunday-school teacher or trustee. I do not mean anything short of 
full, co-equal fellowship. I think the word “ fellowship” means just 
that. “Church-fellowship” is almost a technical phrase, as I under- 
stand it, and means whole, co-equal fellowship. I dwell onthis point 
because a good deal has been said about it. The rght to the name, 
the right to our Unitarian name, as well asthe right to de a Unita- 
rian, is the meaning of “ fellowship” to me. 

That whole phrase was caught out of our old 1875 declaration, 
which was something like this one. Away back in 1875, when the 
Western Unitarian Conference had a sort of resurrection, after years 
of almost stagnation and death, they passed this resolution: ‘“ Re- 
“solved, that the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fel- 
“lowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who desire 
“to work with it in advancing the Kingdom of God.’’ Let me 
remind you how that resolution came to be offered, and to be passed, 
| believe, unanimously. In the east, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was dropping from its official Y ear- Book list of ministers, the 
names of a few ministers who did not take the “ Christian ” name, or 
did not ciaim it,—dropping from the Y ear- Book those names, saying, 
“You have no right there, because you do not take the Christian 
name.” The Western Conference passed their resolution directly 
looking toward that action of the A. U. A. I think that showed very 
clearly what the word ‘fellowship’ meant at thattime. It meant, 
“ Whether you take the ‘ Christian’ name or not, you are entitled to 
the ‘Unitarian’ name. Christian name or not, you are entitled to 
the Unitarianname. The Western Conference conditions its fellow- 
ship on no dogmatic tests.’”” That has been ringing in our ears twelve 
years. I caught that into the phrase used at Cincinnati; and here it 
is again. That is my reason for keeping the word “ fellowship,” and 
' keep it in its absolutesense. I know some of you do notagree with 
me. Some of you use the word in a much narrower sense, but I 
risk the whole resolution on that word “ fellowship.” 

Now, to goon. You see this “ declaration” is divided into three 
parts: a little sketch of “ our history,’} a word about “ our feilowship,” 
and then some words about “ our doctrines,” 

In the history, if you will read it carefully, you will find that, in 
a nut-shell, it states the three phases of our history,—the Channing 
phase, when it began,—the Parker and Emerson phase, later on,— 
and the out-look to-day. 

Then come a few lines about our fellowship; I will not read that. 
I would like to read the rest of it, about our doctrines. Please notice 
how frank it is. Frankness is essential; there ought to be nothing 
unfrank in a Unitarian word or deed. | 

“ With a few exceptions ”—notice those words allowing for excep- 
tions—“ with a few exceptions we may be called Christian theists ; 
“ theists, as worshipping the One-in-All, and naming that One, ' God, 
“our Father;’ Christian, because revering Jesus as the greatest of the 


“historic prophets of religion; these names, as names, receiving. 


“more stress in our older than in our younger churches, The gene- 
“ral faith is hinted well in words which several of our churches have 
‘adopted for their covenant : ‘In the freedom ofthe Truth, and in 
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“*the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of God and the 
“*service of man.’” That is Charles Ames’ form, which has been 
copied by quite a number of our churches.—‘“ It is hinted in such 
“words asthese: ‘ Unitarianism is a religion of love to God and 
“love to man,’” We have been saying that for fifty years. Those 
words were put into a resolution offered in Cincinmati, and it was 
refused there because from the way in which it was offered it seemed 
to be in the nature of a binding creed. With this preamble here, it 
becomes something which everybody can say.—* It is hinted in such 
“words as these: ‘Unitarianism is belief in the humanity of God 
and the divinity of man.’” There is a whole sermon, a month of 
sermons, in that little phrase by Edwin Browne of Charleston: 
“ Unitarianism is belief in the humanity of God and the divinity of 
“man.” And here is Mr. Barrows’ word: “It is that free and pro- 
“ gressive development of historic Christianity, which aspires to be 
“synonymous with universal ethics and universal religion.” So 
there we have fourshort statements of Unitarianism: Charles Ames’, 
Mr. Sunderlands’-—or that of Jesus, we will callit; Edwin Browne’s, 
and Mr. Barrows’. 

‘ But because we have no ‘creed’ which we impose as test of fel- 
“lowship, specific statements of belief abound among us,—always 
“somewhat differing, always largely agreeing. One such we offer 
“here.” And a little statement follows. It contains words from the 
Bible; it contains words which Socrates uttered at Athens after he 
had been sentenced to death for his faith; it contains some heart- 
words, I think, by Samuel Longfellow ; it contains a great line of 
William Salter’s; it contains the old watch-words of Unitarians. To 
me this statement seems very noble; it has on my mind somewhat 
of the effect of the chanting of a great Psalm. Yet I can easily 
understand how a more ennobling, how a larger,—no, not larger, but 
a better, more inspiring statement, could be made. I do not expect 
allof you to have my feeling about it. I am going to read it to you, 
though. 

“ We believe that to love the good and live the good is the su- 
“ preme thing in religion: 

‘© We hold reason and conscience to be final authorities in matters 
“of religious belief: 

“ We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or new: 

“ We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught men truth 
“and righteousness and love, as prophets of religion: 

“ We believe in the growing nobility of Man: 

“We trust the unfolding Universe as beautiful, beneficent, un- 
“changing Order; to know this Order is truth; to obey itis right, and 
“ liberty, and stronger life: 

“ We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their own recom- 
“pense, no good thing being failure and no evil thing success; that 
“heaven and hell are states of being; that no evil can befall the 
“ good man in either life or death; that all things work together for 
“the victory of Good: 

“ We beiieve that we ought to join hands and work to make the 
“ good things better and the worst good, counting nothing good for 
“self that is not good for all. 

“We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal life awakes in men 
“the sense of union, here and now, with things eternal,—the sense 
“ of deathlessness; and this sense is to us an earnest of a life to 
“come : 

“We worship One-in-All,—that Life whence suns and stars de- 
“rive their orbits and the soulof man its Ought,—that Light which 
“lighteth every man that cometh into the world, giving us power 
“to become the sons of God,—that Love with whom our souls 
“commune. This One we name,—the Eternal God, our Father.” 


AS TO THE RIGHT. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as shortly as I can, I wish to speak about the 
right of passing this as a resolution by the Conference, and then 
about the advantages of doing so. 

If there is any wrong in passing it, it is because it is uncongre- 
gational, because it infringes on the rights of our congregations. 
That objection will be raised in a moment before you ; it will be dis- 
cussed this morning, no doubt. In the first place, let me say that 
this thing, in principle, is no new thing. This is not the first time it 
has been done ; there is ample precedent for it. Precedent made by 
bodies whom you know well, and respect. Inthe American Uni- 
tarian Association’s by-laws, stand the words, “ The object of the 
Association is to promote the interests of pure Christianity.” I call 
that astatement of faith ; don’t you? Is not the A. U. A. to-day 
almost insisting on that as a statement of faith, if it take the posi- 
tion that it won’t grant aid to churches that do nottake the “ Christ- 
ian” name ? I amnot nowcriticising the position; but there is the 
A. U. A. basing itself on those words “pure Christianity ”,—and 
I don’t know that anybody has ever challenged them as uncongre- 
gational ; andthe A. U, A. isto-day a delegate body as ours is. If 
nobody challenges them as uncongregational, the mass of Unitarian 
people in America does not take it as uncongregational to use them 
so. Another precedent: in the constitution of our National Unitar- 
ian Conference certain doctrinal phrases are embedded,—*“ the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and others. Those words Dr. Bellows said were in- 
corporated there in order to keep out certain people. Four or five 
years ago the National Conference, leaving in those words, added 
this article to its constitution: ‘* While we believe that the Preamble 
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“and Articles of our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of 
“the majority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on 
“ record our declaration that they are no authoritative test of U nitarian- 
“ism, and are not intended to exclude from our fellowship any who, 
“while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our 
“ purposes and practical aims.” In other words,the National Con- 
ference, in rather a blundering way, states its beliefs and then says, 
“ Never mind.” What we do, we doin a frank way, on saying the 
“ Never mind”, and then saying, “ Hallelujah ! we believe.” And if 
you want another precedent, I hold in my hand here, what is called 
“a Statement of Belief adopted by the New-Hampshire Unitarian 
Association.” It was passed unanimously at Concordin 1878. It is 
a little statement of twelve articles, each article having notes, com- 
menting on and describing it, and at the end are these words; 
«“ This Statement of Belief was unanimously adopted by the N. H. 
Unitarian Association, not as acreed inthe sense of a limit of in- 
quiry or a test of fellowship, but as an affirmation of the most distinc- 
tive views that are now generally held by Unitarians.” Precisely the 
sort of statement which I offer you here. Here, then, are three prece- 
dents, those of the A. U. A., the National Conference, and the 
New Hampshire Association. The last statement has been put ina 
tract by the A. U. A. and has been circulated widely, and I do not 
think it has ever done a bit of “ binding;’ I don’t see how it could. 
Those are the precedents. 

But now look straight at this resolution itself; if you please, put all 
your common-sense and all yourcommon sympathies, and all your dis- 
sympathies, if you will, right on the Preamble. The word “ uncongre- 
gational’”’ means, somehow infringing on the rights and liberties of con- 
yregations and individuals, Does this? Can it? “It yet thinks some 
practical good may be done by setting forth in simple words, the 
things most commonly believed to-day among us,—the statement be- 
ing always open to re-statement,”—any time, five years from now, 
or next year,—‘“‘and to be regarded only as the thought of the ma- 
jority.” Can that infringe on the right of a congregation? Sup- 
pose Mr. Jones’ church reads something in this statement which it 
does not believe, while the rest of the Conference does believe it,— 
are the rights of Mr. Jones’ church infringed by that expression of 
belief? Infringed when it says, “ The Conference has neither the wish 
nor the right to bind a single member by declarations concerning 
yellowship or doctrine”? Surely Mr. Jones’ congregation has: its 
rights absolutely intact. Isn’t that common-sense, and the real truth 
of the matter ? 

But I claim more than that; instead of being merely congregational 
in the old sense, I say this kind of a statement frofects the rights of 
a minority defter than if we say nothing at all. Do you remember 
how all this “issue”? began, eighteen months ago? It began in 
somebody’s challenging the right of certain Unitarian ministers to 
the name “ Unitarian,” and the challenge went on persistently. Five 
persons were pointing fingers and saying, “‘ There is the door for per- 
sons whothink like you.” There is whereall this discussion began. 
And now I say, that the man who is pointed to the door, or this 
church if itis pointed to the door, or any church that is pointed tothe 
door, will be frotected by this statement here, and that those door- 
pointers are the ones who will be condemned out of the Conference 
words,—the words which say, “ So far asonly the majority of us are 
concerned, do we make the statement on these matters; it binds none, 
is always open to re-statement, and is to be regarded only as the 
thought of the majority.” That is more congregational than our 
common congregationalism, inasmuch as the rights of the minority to 
dissent are maintained as well as the rights of the majority to speak. 


THE ADVANTAGES. ° 


Now, on the point of the advantages. 
advantages from passing the resolution. 
The first is the missionary advantage. Thatis my main reason 
for proposing the “declaration.” I believe we owe our Unitarianism 
in the most voiceful way to the broad world. Anything that is 
safe to do, safe for a Unitarian to do in missionary ways, he ought 
todo. We owe to the world a statement of faiths; and if it be right 
to make Conference statements, we owe that kind of statement. 
For the language of the choral “ We believe, we believe, we believe,” 
is heard by many ; it spreads into literature, into encyclopedias, into 
newspapers and sermons, into tracts, into leaflets; spreads in all 
sorts of ways, and more widely than the individual’s statement can. 
We owe the most voiceful Unitarianism tothe broad world. Then 
shall we see the real missionary effect. We shall see the faith spread 
wider and wider,—not like the wild fire over the prairies ; nothing 
rational spreads like that,—things rational spread like the morning 
light. This kind of word, a Conference word, will have more effect 
than any individual’s word, to spread it. 

Secondly, | think for us Unitarians to base our faith on those 
deeper things of the Spirit—righteousness, truthfulness, love—in a 
man, will tend to spiritualize our Unitarianism; and we need that 
spiritualizing. What faith does not? Get down to the deepest 
thing in your nature,—isn’t it love of truthfulness, love of righteous- 
ness, and love of love ? If we baseour Unitarian fellowship on those 
deepest things of God in man, it will surely help to spiritualize our 
faith. : 

Then there is a third point on which I cannot now enlarge, but 
which I believe will be enlarged on considerably during the next ten 


I think there will be four 
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years. This resolution would remove the inconsistency which has 
been dangling around our Unitarianism for the last seventy years. 
We have been trying to be creedless, and all the while have been 
holding on to a “ creed,” Isay, we have always been affirming that 
we are creedless, and always, when the pinch has come, have held 
on toa “creed in a /esting sense.” Now, this kind of declaration has 
the advantage of absolute creedlessness, opening fellowship toall, and 
yet is a declaration of the things commonly believed to-day among 
us. It will remove that inconsistency from our U nitarianism, 

Finally, I pelieve the passage of this resolution will have a real 
effect to allay the “issue” trouble in the west. If it be passed, see 
where our friends will be put. We shall be a Conference stating 
these great “We believes” of Unitarianism,—stating them more boldly 
than perhaps any large body of Unitarians has ever done; we shall be 
a body stating these things, and here will be a set of friends, (I will 
not call them enemies), saying, “ We are going to leave you because 
you won't say to other men, * You have gof to believe those things.’ 
Lhey say, “‘ You must believe those things in order to be a ‘* Unita 
rian ;’’ we leave that matter of believing open, and bind none. | 
think, if we make this declaration, we shall put our friends in a 
position from which they themselves will wish to retire in three or 
four years. At any rate we put ourselves in a position where we 
shall at last be understood. I repeat—the difference between us is 
just this: We say what ¢hey say about beliefs, but they add, “ You 
must believe this in order to be a ‘ Unitarian.’” 

Friends, for these reasons I offer this resolution, hoping it may 
pass by a large majority vote. If it do not get a majority vote, of 
course that ends it. If it get only a small majority, | shall myself 
move to re-consider and table it, convinced it will not have the good 
effect I hope from it. If it pass by a large majority vote, I think it 
will be a very great benefit to ourselves and to our friends in the east 
and in the west, and thatit will tend to the energizing of the spirit 
of the church, 

|Mr. Gannett’s “time” had been twice extended by courtesy of 
the Conference. | 

Rev. David Utter, of Chicago: 

I wish to move as a substitute to Mr. Gannett’s motion the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas, by virtue of its act of incorporation the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference exists for the purpose of promoting the interests 
of the churches associated in it; and 

Whereas, according to the principles of Congregationalism all 
questions of doctrine and of fellowship, so far as the iatter may be 
limited by or hinges upon the former, pertain to the individual 
churches, and can be decided only by them, therefore, 

Resolved, that any action on these questions is beyond the province 
of this Conference, and consequently null and void. 

Mr. Utter’s substitute was seconded by Mr. J. N. Sprigg. 

Mr. Utter: 

I move this at this point in order that we may discuss the ob- 
jections to Mr .Gannett’s motion, discuss the two questions at once, 
upon their merits. 

You all know, friends, that I agree very largely with Mr. Gan- 
nett. You know, or I can tell you, that I believe as much in liberty 
and the absolute freedom of the individual as he. Iam as far from 
wishing to bind anyone as he; indeed I think even farther. My ob- 
jection to Mr. Gannett’s motion is its binding force; it is because it is 
a creed and it will have that force. We are bound by the simple 
statements of men whom we reverence. ‘The trouble to-day with our 
conservative friends in the east, or the difference that exists between us 
and them, is because of the reverence in which they hold certain 
words,—mere words spoken by the fathers of our faith. It is the 
reverence in which they hold, perhaps, that little statement passed by 
the New Hampshire Association. ‘That is “binding.” And because 
the preamble to this statement of Mr. Gannett’s says it shall have 
no binding force, that will not prevent its Aaving a binding 
force. It does infringe upon our congregational rights, and 
therefore I have moved this substitute = it, which, if passed, 
leaves the Conference upon the business basis where its articles of 
incorporation placed it—a basis which puts us in the best position that 
has ever been contrived by the mind of man for absolute liberty in 
religious ways.. No scheme or plan that has ever been devised has 
given so great liberty to individuals within churches as the congre- 
gational scheme or plan, and that plan says simply that the individual! 
church shall decide all matters of doctrine. The church settles with 
the minister the matters of doctrine between itself and himself. A 
Conference has no fellowship except the fellowship of the churches 
composing it; therefore it does not belong to this Conference, it is be- 
yond its province, to pass such a resolution as Mr. Gannett’s. This 
is the theoretical objection, which others will state doubtless much 
better than I can state it. 

‘Now 4s to the practical good that Mr. Gannett’s resolution will do. 
With all due respect I think we have had aspecimen of it during the 
year that is past. I think the year has been disastrous. 1| think there 
is a line of cleavage running all through our churches which this 
resolution will deepen, and which even my resolution will not wholly 
mend. The only thing that even a congregational resolution would do 
would be to put the churches upon grounds that are defensible, would 
be to put our Unitarian churches upon ground where they would just 
barely live for a while, and then would grow. But /¢/a/ resolution 
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meatis war and division all through our churches. My friends, it 
has begun already, Istand here on your sufferance not asa repre- 
sentative of my church, not as a delegate from any church. 
You know there is this line of division in all our churches. 
But I urge not consequences; for one I can stand, if I stand 
alone, forever, in the defense of any principle in which I be- 
lieve; and can be one of a small minority, if need be, work- 
ing with the Western Conference, though defamed as atheistic 
around the earth,—it will make no matter. I do not plead 
consequences. What I say is simply in rebuttal of the great good 
our dear friend Mr. Gannett has said he thinks will come from his 
resolution. I think he is entirely mistaken ; 1 hope you know he is mis- 
taken, and will vote down his resolution. It can do no good. I 
urge this, because it is right, as it seems to me; because it is the true 
ground upon which our churches can stand, and can find a real 
eround of union. No Unitarian church ever yet stood upon a creed; 
no Unitarian church or body of churches ever did stand on or can 
formulate a statement of faith upon which they can all agree. Oh, 
friends, let us stop trying to state our beliefs, as | pleaded with the 
Conference last year at Cincinnati, and go on and do the work that is 
before us todo. Now this we can do under this congregational 
vlan. 

: As I say, experience has proved in all the history of religion in 
the United States, and even back in old England, that the autonomy of 
the individual church, absolute as you can make it, is the best way. 
[ plead for my liberty. I don’t want your creed, brother Gannett, 
good as itis. There are things in there contrary to my taste. For 
one thing there is a little literary statement. It calls “ fellowship” a 
principle, and it calls “character” a principle. I don’t know that 
these things are “principles,’—the standing up for them may be some- 
body’s principle of action. But I speak of that not as an objection. 
| like the statement, it is grand as Gannett’s statement, but not as 
my own, you see—not as athing we should vote upordown. Let us 
have none of them, but stand on simple congregationalism and be 
free. 

The Chairman: 

The question before the house is on the substitute offered by Mr. 
Utter. If this substitute is adopted, it will take the place of the 
motion offered by Mr. Gannett. 

Rev. George A. Thayer: 

Is this in the nature of a first amendment to the resolution, and, 
if so, may I offer a second amendment ? 

The Chairman: 

This is a substitute for Mr. Gannett’s motion. My idea as chair- 
man is that we should first decide whether this shall be accepted as 
a substitute, and then any amendment you may wish to offer may 
be made. 

Rev. J. V. Blake: 

I want to announce to all members of the Board of Directors of 
the Sunday-school society, if they do not understand it so already, 
that they are entitled ex officio to a vote, whatever else they may not 
represent. 


Doctor Joseph Robbins, of Quincy: 

I hope the amendment proposed by Mr. Utter will prevail, and 
that we shall place ourselves upon the ground which we ought to 
have taken affirmatively, instead of negatively, last year,—at least in 
my judgment. I do not believe that the action of the Conference 
then, although it voted down a resolution affirming the congregational 
position and the right of the churches only, the individual bodies, 
and not this Conference, to deal with this question,—I do uot believe, 
notwithstanding the Conference voted that resolution down, that it 
abandoned by its action the congregational position. I donot regard 
the statement of fellowship made by the Conference last year as be- 
ing a departure from the congregational position. In fact, I differ 
with my friend from the Church of the Messiah | Mr, Utter], because, 
as I understand that resolution adopted by the Conference last year, 
it not only did not deal with any doctrinal question, but absolutely 
refused to do so. The Conference should always be its own best 
interpreter, and the declaration that it started out with, namely, that 
it conditions its fellowship.upon no dogmatic test, is interpreted by 
the statement that follows,—that it welcomes all who wish to join it 
to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the world. 


My advocacy of Mr. Utter’s resolution as a substitute for Mr. 
Gannett’s is based upon two grounds, First, I do not think the 
Conference ought to run any risk of being accused of adopting a 
creed. The Unitarian body, on being accused by Evangelistic bodies 
of having no creed, has boasted that that is a fact; it has been proud 
of the position; but when one portion of the Unitarian body itself ac- 
cuses another portion of having no creed, we begin to get nervous, 
Now, I apprehend that it is more important that we do right, than 
that we have peace; although I see no reason, if we adopt the substi- 
tute proposed by Mr. Utter, why we should not have peace. His 
substitute being adopted, there are then no grounds for anybody that 
is disposed to be peaceful, to find fault; we have placed ourselves 
upon the platform to which Unitarianism has grown, to which it 
owes its growth and liberty, and from which it ought never to depart. 
[t is true that a line of division does, more or less, run through the 
bodies connected with this Conference; but it is also true that the 
great bulk of the individuals represented in this Conference, that the 
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great bulk of the societies represented in this Conference, are true to 
the broad position which this Conference has laid down. 

And I advocate this resolution of Mr. Utter’s, because I believe 
that it is taking no step backward from the step which was taken last 
year. Our word then was simply reiterating what the Conference 
had said before, that it conditioned its fellowship upon no dogmatic 
test. If the question were reduced to this, whether this Conference 
should take a position any less broad than that, or die, 1 should say, 
“Let it die.” But I understand that, if we pass this substitute, we 
simply say that, if anybody believes that the declarations we made 
last year, trenched upon the doctrines or the rights of anybody,—if 
anybody believes that, they would know from our present declaration 
that any such interpretation is annulled by the action now taken. 
We should now say that last year’s action did not have a dogmatic 
significance, and that we will not have a dogmatic significance in any 
declaration we make. 

Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati: 

I think I heartily agree with the gentleman who has just spoken, 
that our main resource, or only way out of our difficulty, is to fall 
back upon our simple position of congregationalism. I wish to say 
here, that any action taken by this Conference that did not approve 
itself to my judgment or to the belief of my church, would have not 
the slightest weight with me, and I should wash my hands of it alto- 
gether, saying that the Conference is simply speaking for the 
churches that endorse it. I think our safety would be in declining 
to pass any resolution. But supposing we should not decline,—I 
simply say what I say, because somebody wants to know what I 
would dike to say,—supposing that it were not the sentiment of this 
convention that it was unwise to pass any resolutions of fellowship 
or statement of belief, then I should insist that it was the duty of this 
and all conventions to attach to any resolution touching religious 
beliefs or fellowship the names of the individuals who voted for it, 
and of the churches who voted for it; and some day, if we lived to 
read it, we would see something like this: “ Whereas the name 
‘Western Unitarian Conference’ attached to a statement of beliefs, 
or to a resolution concerning fellowship, means to many of our 
brethren the body of Unitarian churches in the west; Therefore, 
in order to avoid producing false impressions as to the significance 
of such statements passed in any annual association of the Con- 
ference, it is resolved that any such statement or resolution. should 
be signed by those who have voted for it, and go forth to the public 
as simply their expression of opinion, or the opinion of the churches 
which may authorize their signature.” That seems to me to be good, 
sound, Unitarian, congregational doctrine; call it by whatever 
name, it is doctrine that recognizes the right of each man to think 
for himself, and his duty to speak for himself. 

Mr. J. N. Sprigg, of Quincy: 

I do not see why the suggestion of the gentleman would not be 
entirely proper, and from a Unitarian stand-point. It seems to me 
that each of us is quite as competent to sav what he believes over 
his own signature, as to say what he believes as delegate to this Con- 
ference; and if it is necessary to correct any improper impression 
that has gone out, it would be a good deal safer correction should 
the names of these people be attached to this declaration individually ; 
because we must remember that these statements have gone out far 
beyond the limits of this Conference. I wish I could vote for Mr. 
Gannett’s proposition. I don’t suppose there is a society in our 
Western Conference that does not wish it. But does this ask that 
the majority of the delegates to this Conference express such a propo. 
sition? Now, the delegates of this Conference, from a fundamental 
view of the question, are the Gonference itself. When the Confer- 
ence is adjourned, they are no longer delegates. And a majority of 
the delegates is a majority of the Conference, and the Conference 
acts only by the majority vote. Ifa statement were to go out that 
this Conference had adopted a certain proposition and it were not 
stated that they unanimously adopted it, it is understood that they 
adopted it by a majority vote; so whether we say that a majority of 
the delegates adopted this proposition, or that the Conference adopted 
it, it is precisely the same thing. If the majority of the persons here 
in this room, after the Conference is adjourned, see fit to call them- 
selves together as individuals to take action in regard to this matter 
or any other matter, they are then entirely free to form their own 
opinion; but as long as they are delegates, they represent the 
societies. Now, so far as our society in Quincy is concerned, we 
cannot come here as delegates to this Conference to vote in favor of 
any propusition. Our society stands by this Conference, and it will 
stand by this Conference as long as it shows the great heart that it 
has shown in times past; stands by it, not for the purpose of adopt- 
ing statements, which we reserve entirely to ourselves, but for the 
purpose of missionary work, for the building up of our cause. Now, 
what is a “majority” statement? If Dr. Channing was right, if the 


‘people whom we heard from that platform last night are right, if our 


friend there and the leaders of this convention, whom we have heard 


from year to year, are right, each individual soul is a majority, be- 
cause God is with it. 


Mr. J. Van Inwagen, of Hinsdale: 

After attending this convention yesterday morning, and getting 
pretty clear ideas in regard to this question which is now before us, 
and aided by the attention which I have given it the last year, I took 
my pencil last evening and jotted down a few sentiments that I 
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would like to read, before we vote upon the resolution that is be- 
fore us, 

[It seems to me that it is more important to agree in our work 
than in our words, Inasmuch as such a Conference as this repre- 
sents very many churches, in which a congregational freedom is 
allowed for each church society as well as a proportionate freedom 
for the individual members of these churches, is it best to try to fasten 
any declaration upon this body, unless it is a statement that not 
merely represents the views of a majority of delegates present, but, 
instead, is one that a//, without any dissent, can adopt? The great 
strength and growth of the Unitarian system of religion in this 
country up to the present time, is clearly due to the unity that has 
prevailed in its work and purposes. Anything that shall now divide 
this unity of action and purpose, will, I believe, weaken and perma- 
nently impair the future growth and usefulness of our most loved 
denomination. Is that desirable or necessary? It is my judgment 
that not one clerical member of this body, especially among those 
who have given the deepest thought to the subject which is now 
agitating this Conference, has changed an iota in his inward 
purpose or zeal to devote himself, in the future as in the past, to 
the establishment of either “pure Christianity”, from a liberal 
standpoint, or “truth, righteousmess and love”. It seems to 
me that there can be no question or debate as to the im- 
portance of the work that the American Unitarians ought to accom- 
plish in their old-time fashion, standing shoulder to shoulder in the 
Father’s service. Will you not sink your individual propositions, 
for the sake of keeping in one line all of the strong heads, hearts and 
hands, that are capable of, and so necessary to, the work that 
properly belongs to our great and growing religious system? 

With these convictions, my better judgment impels me to vote 
against any more word statements or declarations, that seem calcu- 
lated to divide the Unitarian forces in twain in their future work and 
in their great opportunities as well as responsibilities. 


Rev. Enoch Powell, of Topeka: 

I would like to offer one suggestion before the motion is put. I 
want to call attention to the first statement in Mr. Gannett’s resolu- 
tion—“Resolved, that while the Unitarian Conference has neither 
the wish nor the right to bind a single member”.— Well, if we haven't 
the wish nor the right to bind a single member, the first question that 
arises is, Would the statement of belief that follows, dothis binding? 
I think it is the general sense, at least the feeling of a great many of 
us, that it would do so; and consequently, I for one, shall vote, and 
I think a great many will vote, for this substitute. Then, the next 
question that comes up is, whether we feel or think that some practi- 
cal good may come from it. I forone, say that I do not think any 
practical good ever did come, or ever will come, from a Unitarian 
Conference of this kind formulating our belief. I would like this 
statement, if there were no authority in it; but as authority coming 
from this Conference, I believe it would do a great deal of harm in- 
stead of a great deal of good. 

Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak a word to the substitute. 
Congregationalism cannot be so interpreted as to rob a body having 
this significance of the power of utterance on living questions. If it 
can, then, so much the worse for congregationalism. The argument 
made is just the argument that was made in 1857 on the floor of this 
same body against an utterance concerning slavery. The utterance 
was made, and delegates withdrew, and the Conference acquired 
strength thereby. The same argument can be made, and has been 
made, against an utterance upon the Temperance question, upon the 
Woman’s Suffrage question, upon any other question. 

Those of us who were in favor of the Cincinnati resolution were 
confronted soon by the argument, “ Your resolution was all right, 
your principle is true, but you must not undertake to work under it ; 
give up your dands, and you are allright.” To-day we are asked not 
only to give up our hands but to hold our fongue, and then we are all 
right. We are all right; but this Conference has a moral power 
which it has a right to give expression to, if the right of the minority 
be guarded so wisely as it is here. 

But I object to the substitute because it seems to imply that the 
position taken at Cincinnati was an uncongregational one and must 
be rescinded. Technicality is out of the question, gentlemen. We 
have had a great deal to say about mzsunderstanding and misrepresent- 
ations, and there has been ground for it; but the truth remains that 
the division has sprung largely because the issue has been understood, 
and because the world, even the Unitarian world, is not prepared to 
take that Cincinnati position. It is not a question of the west nor a 
question of Unitarianism. It is a question as to whether the time 
has come when a religious body, organized for religious purposes, 
dare plant itself upon the large proposition which received your 
hearty enthusiasm as expressed in the utterances of last night and the 
night before. I stand against this substitute because it seems to take 
that plank out of the Cincinnati resolution—which is, as Dr. Robbins 
has well said, a non-doctrinal, non-dogmatic statement, insisting that 
religion is a matter of character and not of words. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, we may, if we dare, by some insinuation seem to discredit 
that statement, but, if we do, the world will wait and will rebuke us 
for it some day. 

Now, one word about the results. ‘There has been a great deal 
done and said in the way of alarming our friends here and in the 
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east, but I see none of the catastrephes coming that have been pre- 
dicted. Where have we had, aaallomen a more enthusiastic, more 
potent, session of the Conference than this? The returns will come 
next week that the American Unitarian Association has received 
three or four or five thousand doliars more than the year before. 
The depths of our churches have been stirred nobly and grandly, 
and there are no consequences to be feared. I believe this Confer- 
ence has a right toa fongue, and having a tongue, I believe it has a 
right to hands ; and I believe the main issue,—when it is not over- 
laden with technicalities,—that the main issue is, whether a body of 
men and women can find religious life enough upon the great im- 
perishable realities about which there can be no quarreling—truth, 
righteousness, love; whether these things do not imply all the inspir- 
ation and all the truths which religion and the church imply. | 
hope this substitute will be voted down because it has a tendency to 
blur in some way and to cast a reflection upon what future genera- 
tions will regard asa brave, large, true and perfect utterance, which 
has enkindled the western churches, which has deepened the religi- 
ous life east and west, and which will enrich our treasury, and which 
will enrich our own lives religiously. 

Friends, let us stand on the largest thing; let the word of the 
Conference be the same word as that which stimulated us in our 
opening sermon, and which came to us again last night. I believe 
that “congregationalism ” cannot be so interpreted as to emasculate 
such a body as this, as to devitalize our churches. Let the friction 
come, let the division come—we will see more clearly eye to eye and 
touch more closely elbow to elbow. Only keep unsullied the great 
non-doctrinal and non-creedal basis. This is not Brother Gannett’s 
statement, nor any man’s statement; it is the product of the teeming 
centuries, it is the utterance of prophetic voices. Call ‘hat “ Gan- 
nett’s”’ statement? I deny the imputation on the honor of Socrates 
and Jesus, I deny the imputation on the honor of Christianity. If we 
can find more gold and better gold in the treasury of the past, we 
will pay tribute to itin the long run. We will stand, if we may, by 
that statement, fogether; if we must, we will stand by it individually. 
Any how as a Conference, friends, we will stand by that utterance 
made at Cincinnati, which is congregationalism with a fongue; and 
we will yet minister unto this congregationalism with such hands as 
it has never yet had in America. 


Judge Joel Tiffany, of Hinsdale: 

I rise to inquire whether an association, or a congregation, or an 
associated congregation of churches, have a right to assume a name 
and make it their own, to represent both government and practice. 
Early Unitarian churches asserted the right to separate from the ortho- 
dox churches and to place themselves before the world as congrega- 
tions having congregational authority, to be interfered with by 
nobody—-each congregation to determine what should be its mode of 
government. They assumed that name and became known by it, so 
that when the word “ Unitarian ” was given to represeft a church or 
a society, we knew something about what it signified. In law, your 
Honor will remember that where we get a trade mark we are entitled 
to it. When we take a name to representa principle or a business, we 
are entitled to keep it, and nobody else has a right to take from us 
that name and make it mean something else. Now, as I under- 
stand, the Unitarian society was purely congregational, and that left 
each congregation to determine what should be the expression of its 
faith, and what should be the mode of its practice; but are we now 
to take the name “ Unitarian’’ and make it mean something differ- 
ent from what it formerly meant? Have we a right to do that? 
Has a Unitarian Conference a right to do anything of the kind, to 
eliminate any of those principles which entered into the early con- 
gregations calling themselves Unitarians ? If any of those eastern 
congregations object to this being put forth by the Western Confer- 
ence, they have a right to object. If the original proprietors of the 
name “ Unitarian” and “ Unitarian society,” object to being repre- 
sented by what the Western Conference puts forth before the world, 
I say they have a right, they have a legal right, they have a religious 
right, to object to it, and not be interfered with. Now, I do not know 
by what authority the Western Conference, or these western societies, 
that are more modern a good deal than the original ones, can come 
and take that name and use it. It seems to me it is not called for; 
and, furthermore, it seems to me that this Western Conference 


by this action is trying to give us the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. 


Rev. S. M. Crothers, of St. Paul: 

I suppose I am the only person who came to this Con- 
ference with his mind absolutely free on this question of 
creed. I came with the thought uppermost in my mind which 
Mr. Simmons had in his,—that what we wanted was unity; 
not the name, but something that was absolutely going to 
unite; and I have been waiting until I could hear some proposition 
that showed some sign of doing that. My mind has been open. 
heard Mr. Gannett’s remarks and I thought of an eld member in my 
Presbyterian church in California. When I began to preach Uni- 
tarianism, some of his neighbors said te him, “ Your minister is get- 
ting heretic;” and he used to always say, “ That is the pure milk of 
the word.” I thought Mr. Gannett was reading the pure milk of 
the word; and the question comes to me, boes that, and will that, as 
a matter of fact, unite these churches of ours? Now, I don’t care to 
argue about that; the question is, After those propositions are 
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printed and scattered through the country, will they then have a 
uniting force? For one, I believe that no form of words possibly 
can unite our Unitarian churches here or otherwhere. You know 
that Fielding says that virtue is like a saint,—it is not canonized 
until it is dead; and I have sometimes thought that was the trouble 
with our fellowship,—most of you kill fellowship practically before 
vou are going to exalt it and make it a better word. 

“ As I have listened here to the proposition of Mr. Utter, I 
felt very much as I did when I heard my first Unitarian sermon. I 
said, “That is what has been in my mind, floating about.” And 
what seems the practical, sensible, free, brotherly thing to do? 
Simply to stop this thing where it is. I feel about this whole West- 
ern issue as some one did about the Indian,—that the only good 
issue is a dead issue. I don’t want anybody to take anything back. 
[ was disappointed when I heard Mr. Jones speak. { eymmatides 
with the“Western Conference; but when you say we want these 
words, I answer, Wait till we are united. Wait till we have a Con- 
ference that isso large that the biggest church in Wisconsin won't 
hold it. I like that idea of the choral chant, but I say, First get 
vour chorus and then get your chant; one thing at a time. Mr. 
jones has spoken about taking off your hands or your tongue. I 
think you have reduced it to just that,—you have either got to make 
this a working body ora talking body. If you are going to make it 
a talking body you can pass all the resolutions you want. If you 
are going to make it a working body, you have got to stop talking. 
Horace Greelev’s idea that the only way to resume is to resume, is 
right; that is the best way for us,—not to ask anybody to put any- 
thing down, or take anything back, but simply to go ahead. 

If you want to know what I think, as a stranger, of this whole 
convention, my diagnosis is this: it is suffering from a morbid self- 
consciousness that is peculiar to all little bodies. What you want is 
to get all sorts of people in here, First enlarge your tea-pot, and 
then there won't be so much of a tempest in it. 

Rev. J. V. Blake, of Chicago: 

I would suggest that Brother Crothers’ idea of resuming work 
cannot be carried out, as we have never stopped. 

[ am not going to argue the matter atall. Itis a custom in my 
church for the minister to appoint delegates to the Conference, and 
I regard it as a very good custom indeed. I did so on this occasion. 
I took special pains to represent, in the four delegates that have come 
here from my church, every shade of opinion that I could gather 
in that four, and I think I was very successful in doing so. I will 
simply speak a word to ‘hem; and the rest of you, ‘f you can profit 
by it, may do so. I want to say a word of instructive information to 
these delegates, and also to those members of the Sunday-school 
society board who belong to my society and can vote. The first 
thing is this, that if you vote for Mr. Utter’s substitute and it is 
passed, the consequence is that all possibility cf considering Mr. 
Gannett’s resolution is ended. You cannot have any more to do with 
that. This resolution of Mr. Utter’s then has the attention of the 
house as the original motion, and you will have to consider that on 
its merits; but you cannot take up Mr. Gannett’s again, unless by 
some subsequent action it be brought forward anew, The effect of 
not passing this substitute resoiution is to leave Mr, Gannett’s motion 
just as it was before, before the house for consideration. You have 
not done anything, then, by voting against the substitute and by not 
passing it, except to say, “‘ We will consider the other in debate, and 
see what wisdom there is in it.” I want you all to understand that 
fully. 

Then I want to say with regard tothis resolution of Mr. Utter’s, 
that, if it is passed, the effect will be to make it the voice of the Con- 
ference and that would be the same thing as to disown and to re- 
pudiate the expression set forth at Cincinnati a year ago. Now, if 
you are ready to do that, do it, but understand what you are doing. 
I am speaking entirely to my own people. I want you to know that 
if Mr, Utter’s resolution is passed as a substitute, and then adopted, 
you have repudiated and disowned the free-fellowship principle set 
forth at. Cincinnati, and have condemned the action of that Con- 
ference. 

And then I want you to know this, that, as regards the con- 
greyational right itself, in my humble judgment it is a glaring folly 
to say that this Conference has no right of utterance. For instance, 
if you had a consensus of opinion in your church, and Brother 
Jones’ church has the same consensus of opinion,—and that would 
very likely be the fact,—isn’t it competent for each one of those 
churches representing that fact to appoint three or four people to 
meet together and express certain things they want to do and say in 
common? How unsound it is to say thatitis notcompetent! How 
unreasonable to say that that would be an infringement of the 
congregational right and liberty of each church! Not to have that 
power would be simply to deprive yourself of a congregational right, 
namely, the congregational right to meet with other churches for the 
purpose of setting forth certain propositions and facts. So under- 
stand that, unless you wish to deny your right in that respect, you 
will not vote for this substitute. 

Rev. A. M. Judy, of Davenport: 

[ want simply to call the Conference back to what seems to me 
the most fundamental question at issue, namely, Is this declaration 
likely to become in effect a creed? Is Mr. Utter’s position right 
that, although we say we do not intend to have a creed, it would 
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practically have a credal effect? Friends, I tell you that is the real 
question at issue now, the important one. Do you think that, although 
we say here we do not mean this for a creed, in the course of time 
those words will come to be so honored, that people will scarcely 
dare to speak out against them, and so the free development of our 
church may be practically stopped? I say that is the issue. I can 
not say that I think that will be the effect, but I think that the point 
is worth the most serious consideration, 

Rev, F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland: 

I stand here as a congregationalist of the congregationalists ; and 
as such, I want to call attention te what Mr. Gannett so very plainly, 
as it seems to me, showed,—that his resolution binds no one, no one 
who dissents from it. That is so plainly put in and connected with 
what follows, that I do not see how the congregational polity isinany 
way infringed. If it be, then this Conference has no business at any 
time whatever to pass a resolution by which any great measure js 
affected,—_temperance, or any thing else; and the venerable Doctor 
Eliot was quite right in stepping out of the Conference when it 
passed upon the question of slavery,—right, because by this theory 
the Conference vote bound allin the Conference. But this resolution 
guards against even the possibility of that. 

I voted for the resolution concerning a declaration of faith, last 
yess at Cincinnati; I voted for it, not because I particularly wanted it, 

ut because there are many who say Unitarianism is not clear to 
outsiders. I want to tell you a little story that some of you may 
have heard. It is said that a stranger was in the town of Meadville, 
where our theological school is situated, and, stopping one night at 
the hotel, he was out walking in the town and said to a man, “ What 
building is that on the hill?” “I don’t know.” Another man who 
was passing and heard the question said, “‘ That is the Unitarian theo- 
logical school.” “Oh, what do they believe?” “Well, I don’t 
know.” And it is said that a small boy, who stood by, spoke up and 
said, “Fhere doesn’t anybody know except Professor Huidekoper, 
and he won’t tell.” Now, whether justly or not, that is the common 
feeling around the country; not in our churches, or where our 
churches 5 wo knewn, but in the country at large. And it seems 
to me, as . Gannett said, this statement does have a great moral 
effect as being a sort of expression of the thought of the Conference, 
like what the Quakers call ‘bearing testimony,” and without com- 
mitting any individual who dissents from it; and while I find my- 
self in sympathy with my friends on the right, and while | agree with 
them generally, I do believe that Mr. Gannett’s statement is the 
braver, the bolder, and the nobler statement, and will have more 
effect for the Unitarian name in this country. 

Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis: 

I am rather a late convert in some respects. Last year I voted 
for indefinite postponement of this matter. When it came to the fi- 
nal test, I voted for the resolution that was passed at Cincinnati and 
for tabling the rest of it,—the proposition to have a theological state- 
ment. 

One fact has been overlooked I think. Our friend from the north- 
west, who comes with such an unprejudiced eye to look in upon us 
and give us his diagnosis of our looks, seems to imply that the 
trouble Jegan with that resolution passed at Cincinnati. No mistake 
could be greater. It is to be remembered, and not lost sight of, that 
the agitation of this whole matter was begun before any such propo- 
sition was thought of. Why, it was declared that dy ‘he constitution 
of our Conference we were already not merely non-Christian, but un- 
Christian, and even atheistic. We had not got “God” in our consti- 
tution, we had not got theism there. But the whole trouble was that 
we did not have any belief! The whole effort was to have a state- 
ment made. Now here comes a proposition which would seem, at 
least, to offset some of those charges, and which, thinking it over 
more and more, I am inclined to think might disabuse Some of the 
good people down east of their impression that we are atheistic and 
un-Christian. I think, on the whole, that it might be a good thing. 
This is a resolution which leaves everybody free,—congregations, in- 
dividuals, everybody. We might pass it asa vote of the majority 
and no man’s right would be infringed on. Therefore I shall vote 
for Mr. Gannett’s resolution. 


Mr. W. R. Cole, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa: 

I came here very much a friend of congregationalism, but I be- 
lieve if congregationalism stultifies a man’s conscience, closes his lips, 
and makes the Western Conference impotent to make any great 
moral declaration, then I don’t want anything to do with congrega- 
tionalism. Now, friends, let us look at this matter squarely. Does 
this resolution of Brother Gannett’s infringe upon our congregational 
liberty? I don’t think it does in the least degree. If it did, I would 
not favor it.. I could not vote for it, because congregationalism in- 
terpreted in its true sense is a sublime principle, which we cannot 
afford to violate. But let us look at it closely. How does it affect 
us? It does not bind us. Noone will be bound at all, and that kind 
of congregationalism is just what we want to-day. Does it infringe 
upon the freedom of any church, or the freedom of any individual 
in any church? 

The question is te be answered by the declaration, just as it is. 
Now, it says, “The Conference has neither the wish nor the right to 
bind a single member by declarations concerning fellowship or doc- 
trine.” What can be broader? What can be more emphatic? 
Nothing can be, but this is carried still farther. It seems as 
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though our friends are agonizing not to touch congregationalism, 
and they say, “Speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
forth :’—-what is the spirit, what is the understanding? Itis the under- 
standing that we have no right to bind any church or any individual in 
the church. That is the spirit and the understanding. Then they 
go on and repeat that again ; they say “Always in the spirit above set 
forth, we make the following declaration.” ‘That covers the whole 
ground. Now, I will vote for this. I shall vote against that substi- 
tute. Wedo not want anything forced in here, to cut off a con- 
sideration of this. Let us consider this on its own merit, then take 
up something of that kind on its owm merits. Whether we are in 
favor of this resolution or not, let us at least vote down that substi- 
tute, and take things fair and square on their own merits. 


Some say, this is too inclusive, it makes our fellowship too broad. 
We differ in regard to that. The only trouble I have with this is, 
it isn’t broad enough. I want this so broad that we not only invite 
those to our fellowship who are willing to work for the filling of the 
world with truth, righteousness and love, but I want to invite those 
to our fellowship who do not know anything about truth, righteous- 
ness and love. This is the business of the Western Conference, 
to make men conscious of these great principles. For my part, I 
think the example of Jesus in this respect is good enongh as a guide 
in fellowship for this Western Conference; when we see him eatin 
and drinking with publicans and sinners, as a matter of fellowship I 
think that is a grand idea. 


Rev. Charles Ellis, of East Saginaw, Michigan: 


Mr. Chairman, I was delegate twenty-two years ago to the first 
National Unitarian Conference in New York. Toward the close of 
that meeting there was a great debate on the adoption of a preamble 
to the constitution. Among the delegates was a man sent by the In- 
dependent Congregational Society of Florence, Massachusetts—a 
society that did not call itself religious, did not call itself Christian, 
did not call itself Unitarian; but the man who was there as its dele- 
gate was a man who in his boyhood gave up all chances of prefer- 
ment, and threw himself into the cause of the slave andgvorked with 
the abolitionists and for the slaves for half a century. e lived and 
labored in poverty all that time; if ever a man lived and worked in 
the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, it wasthat man. And yet because he 
was poor, and his clothes were old and almost ragged, men, Unitar- 
ians, rich men of New York backed by the ministers of the Unitar- 
ian Church in New York, stood on the platform and derided that 


man, and they called him “rag-tag and bob-tail;’ they didn’t want ° 


any such in the Unitarian church; and it was because he was there, 
that such a tremendous effort was made against Frothingham and 
Abbot, the men who epposed the resolution. 

I went out of that Conference, and I said, “Never again will I 
enter it as a delegate, or in any other way, until it has grown large 
enough to welcome such men as Charles-C. Burleigh as a Unitarian 
and a delegate.” 

Now, for the first time, after twenty-two years, I am here again 
asa delegate to a Unitarian Conference, and I see here a disposition 
to act the same part over again, which was acted toward Charles C. 
Burleigh. Some of you don’t want anybody in here, who can not 
swear that he is a Unitarian and has been all his life. I think that 
isall wrong. I agree with this declaration of Mr. Gannett’s. It says 
in the outset, we don’t propose to bind anybody, but it goes to show, 
to some extent, what Unitarianism is. 

You are but a handful, but the world is full of men and women 
growing out of the old churches, who are hungry, starving for the 
word that Unitarianism has to give them, and you, by adopting this 
resolution, will cast abroad these little leaves like snow-flakes from 
the skies, and they will tell the world, to some extent, what Unitar- 
ianism is and what you can do for it. 


Rev. W. E. Copeland, of Omaha: 
~ I have been pretty nearly converted to the congregational side, 
but I object to its coming up in the form of a substitute. I want a 
square vote on Mr. Gannett’s proposition. He has said that if it 
can not be passed by a strong vote of the Conference, he don’t want 
it at all. If we pass this substitute by one or two votes, it cuts off the 
discussion on the original question. 


Mrs. Henry Sayres, of Chicago: 

I stand before you, perhaps not the oldest in years, but I think the 
oldest delegate here. Thirty-five years I have stood in the Confer- 
ence, and it has been a Conference of unity. I have been termed, 
and always supposed that I was, a conservative Unitarian; but that 
did not hurt the work I was to do for my fellow-creatures. When 
we stand by that banner, “ Truth, love and righteousness,” it don’t 
hurt the work we want to do for our Father, God. I thank God to- 
day that I have the privilege of sitting under that deep searcher after 
truth, our Brother Jones, and it hurts me when [| hear him pro- 
nounced an atheist or a non-believer in God. It hurts me very 
much; no one can sit under his preaching and not go away feeling 
that he has been lifted way above. And I am insympathy with Mr. 
Gannett’s resolution, whatever my friends may think, and even 
though I did receive a little notice—-“ Be very careful, Mrs. Sayres, 
don’t get on the slippery path.” ‘That note, an anonymous note, | 
have received within a few days: “Be very careful, my dear old 
Unitarian friend, that, when you attend the Western Conference, you 
don’t get on the slippery side.” Ido not feel that I am on the slip- 
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pery side when I stand up boldly and endorse that resolution, but 
that I am strong in my great belief in God, our Eternal Father. 

On vote of the Conference, Mr. Utter’s substitute for the original 
motion was lost. 

Rev, George A. Thayer, of Cincinnati: 

I offer the following amendment to Mr. Gannett’s resolution,— 
words to be inserted after the first “ therefore,” so that the whole shal] 
read: 

Resolved, That, while the Western Unitarian Conference has 
neither the wish nor the right to bind a single member by declara. 
tions concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some practical 
good may be done by setting forth in simple words the things most 
commonly believed to-day among us,—the statement being always 
open to restatement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the 
majority. 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
forth, we, whose names are hereto appended, delegates from Western 
Unitarian churches in Conference assembled at Chicago, May 19, 
1887, declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, 
and welcome all who wish to join us, to help establish truth and 
righteousness and love in the world. |Then followed the rest of Mr. 
Gannett’s statement as printed above, in the minutes of the Annual 
Meeting on page 200.| 


The motion was seconded, and, on being put to the Conference, 
was lost. 

Mr. J. B. Galloway, of Chicago: 

I can readily see that this Conference is being carried off its feet 
by Mr. Jones’ eloquence and Mr. Gannett’s inspiring declarations, 
and [ think it will land where anything lands that is carried off by 
the waves of the ocean—in gravel. As treasurer of the Conference 
I have been in that gravel during the whole year financially, and I don’t 
wish to be there another year. I believe everything that Mr. Gan- 
nett has said in that resolution, but, as I understand it, this is but the 
opening wedge, and if we once begin to say, “ We believe,” no mat- 
ter what it is, that is a creed. 

We believe that “pure Christianity ” will cover it all; if any man 
can say that he does not stand for pure Christianity, then he may as 
well say, “I do not stand for truth, righteousness and love.” Now, 
have we not the right to define what pure Christianity is? And if 
we have, we have just as much right to say, “ We believe in pure 
Christianity.” I was asked in the Christian Association rooms one 
day if I were a Christian. I did nottell the man it was none of his 
business, whether I was or not; I said, “ That depends on what you 
call a Christian.” Now then, if we are asked whether we are Chris- 
tians, let us say to those who ask the question, * Define your mean- 
ing of Christianity, then we can answer the question; if you define 
it as the spread of truth, righteousness and love through the world, 
then I am standing for pure Christianity.” Ifthe man says, “I mean 
a man who believes in the divinity of Christ, and the immaculate 
conception,” then I would tell him I was not a Christian, for uvon 
that point my mind for twenty years has been made up. [I left the 
church in which I was brought up, to become a Unitarian. I am one 
by sufferance. I do not believe your most radical minister is as 
radical as | am, but I am not called on to state what my beliefs are. 

The only question is, Are you going to start out to say, “I be- 
lieve.” I think the trouble arose at the Conference last year, simply 
because there was an entering wedge entered in a resolution there. 

Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Des Moines: 

I move an amendment to Mr. Gannett’s resolution by striking out 
the whole of the paragraph between the words “ Therefore” and “ to 
know.” 

Motion seconded by Rev. A. M. Judy. 

Mr. Hunting: 

I was not at the Cincinnati Conference. I have supported this 
Western Conference in its work and shall continue to do so, Iam 
not in favor of reiterating any thing said last year. I am satisfied 
with what was done by the brothers at the Western Conference last 
year on the technical question of fellowship. That resolution read 
a little differently from this, I stand fairly and squarely upon our 
Conference as it has been. I find introduced here a special defini- 
tion of the word “fellowship,” to which I object. The devil in the 
Western Conference is the devil of definitions. We don’t want it. 
I am told if we vote on this thing, we vote on the definition, and 
therefore especially | would like to have this part stricken out, leav- 
ing it as it was last year so far, but the other part I can heartily 
accept. I object to the word doctrinal, as substituted for the word 
dogmatic, because dogmatic has a little stronger meaning. I move 
that we simply preface this resolution by the words, “that it is 
proper and desirable that people should know,” etc., in order to put 
wer that issue before us, and that we leave the rest of it as it is; 
then I shall vote for it; otherwise, I shall not. 

-Rev.A. M. Jupy, of Davenport: 

This question has always been essentially a question not as to who 
is to come into ,the Unitarian churches and Conference to-day, 
but as to whois to be put out of the churches and Conference in 
the future. If we make a statement here which somebody outgrows 
in the future, we don’t want to give the church inthe future a right 
to say, “ You don’t believe that statement, so get out; here is our state- 
ment.” Now, by cutting out that portion there about “ fellowship,” 
which I think is unnecessarily reiterating and adds nothing to the 
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spirit of the resolution, we project the statement as a majority state- 
ment, so it stands simply thus: “ Here is our statement; but any body 
who don’t believe that statement has a perfect right to stand in our 
Conference and maintain his position. No one has the right to bind 
the church or the individual.” 

Many people think that our aim is to invite in, when the truth is, 
that I cannot conscientiously say that I can really, heartily, welcome 
a man who is ready to preach atheism. I can vote for all the rest 
of that resolution, but I cannot heartily welcome a man who wants 
to preach atheism. Ido not want to run the danger of making an 
essential statement, which is what every orthodox church in the 
world has done. But I cannot heartily say that I want to back up, 
give my money, and all that, to a man who preaches atheism. 

Mr. Gannett: 

Mr. Hunting, will your amendment in your judgment rescind 
the Cincinnati resolution ? 

Mr. Hunting: 

Not in the least. 

Mr. Gannett: 

Mr. Judy, will this amendment, which you have seconded, in your 
judgment rescind the Cincinnati resolution ? 

Mr. Judy: 

You have yourself proposed to change that resolution. 

Mr. Gannett: 

Yes: and will this amendment, which you second, in your judg- 
ment rescind it otherwise and more ? 

Mr. Judy: 

I think it will. 

Mr. Gannett: 

That is the trouble, friends. If we adopt this suggestion, it will, 
in the minds of some people at least, take out a great deal of what 
you said last year; that is why I object to it. 

Rev. W. E. Copeland: 

I think Brother Gannett is mistaken. If I understand the Eng- 
lish language at all, we do not rescind any thing that is on the 
books. hat we want is something with which to answer the 
people, when they ask us the question, What do Unitarians.believe ? 
I meet in my western field very often just this question as to what 
we believe. I want to leave that “fellowship” clause out. 


The question on the amendment offered by Mr. Hunting was put 
to the Conference, and lost. 


The question on the adoption of the original resolution offered by 
Mr, Gannett, was then put to the Conference and carried, fifty-nine 
voting Aye, and thirteen, No. 
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I. 
The West. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


HEADQUARTERS, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, IIls. 
ORGANIZED at Cincinnati, 1852. INCORPORATED under laws of 
Illinois, 1882. 
Onsject: “ The transaction of business pertaining to the general 
interests of the societies connected with the Conference.” 
_ Morro on SEAL: “ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Reli- 
gion.” 
INCOME: The Conference depends mainly onthe annual contribu- 
tions of the western Unitarian churches. About $3500 is needed 


for this year’s work, and the work would enlarge with larger re- 
sources. 


ANNUAL MEETING, in May. 

FELLOWSHIP AND FAITH: The following resolution was adopted 
at the annual meeting in Chicago, 1887, by vote of 59 to 13 of the 
delegates present: 

Resolved, THAT, WHILE THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE HAS NEITHER 
THE WISH NOR THE RIGHT TO BIND A SINGLE MEMBER RY DECLARATIONS CONCERNING 
FELLOWSHIP OR DOCTRINE, IT YET THINKS SOME PRACTICAL GOOD MAY BE DONE BY 
SETTING FORTH IN SIMPLE WORDS THE THINGS MOST COMMONLY BELIEVED TO-DAY 
AMONG US,—-THE STATEMENT BEING ALWAYS OPEN TO RE-STATEMENT, AND TO BE 
REGARDED ONLY AS THE THOUGHT OF THE MAJORITY. 

Therefore, SPEAKING IN THE SPIRIT AND UNDERSTANDING ABOVE SET FORTH, WE, 
DELEGATES OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE ASSEMBLED 
AT CHICAGO, May 19, 1887, DECLARE OUR FELLOWSHIP TO BE CONDITIONED ON NO 
DOCTRINAL TESTS, AND WELCOME ALL WHO WISH TO JOIN US TO HELP ESTABLISH 
TRUTH AND RIGHTEOUSNESS AND LOVE IN THE WORLD. 

AND, INASMUCH AS MANY PEOPLE WISH TO KNOW WHAT UNITARIANISM COMMONLY 
STANDS FOR, SPEAKING ALWAYS IN THE SPIRIT ABOVE SET FORTH WE MAKE THE FOL- 


LOWING STATEMENT OF ITS PAST HISTORY AND OUR PRESENT FAITHS.—(See page 
above. ) 


MEMBERS AND DELEGATES: Life membership, $25.00. Annual 
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membership, $1.00. “ Delegate membership shall be acquired by 
certificate of appointment by any religious society or organization 
that shall have, during the previous year, contributed not less than 
ten dollars to the Conference. Such society or organization may be 
so represented by three general delegates, and an additional one for 
each thirty families therewith connected. And such delegates, to- 

ether with all officers of the Conference, the officers of the State 

onferences within its limits, the Sunday-School Society, the 
Women’s Western Conference, and all missionaries at work within 
its boundaries, alone have the right to vote.” 

Blanks are sent by the Secretary tothe churches, which should be 
filled out by the proper authorities with the names of the delegates 
appointed, and returned to him by mail defore the annual meeting, 
as certificates of election. 

OrFicerRs: President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
elected at each annual meeting fiom the Board of Directors. Twenty- 
one Directors chosen for three years, seven annually. Vacanciesin 
the Board may be filled by the remaining members. Five members 
a quorum for business. Directors’ regular meetings on second 
Wednesday of September, November, January and March, and on 
the first and last days of the annual meeting. 


OFFICERS FOR 1887-8. 


PR ctsienes cobaccces eétuabedsbcsbe cba Hon. D. L. Suorey, Chicago, Ils. 
Pe ee nccns enous aneiunbheneneenl Rev. S.S. Huntine, Des Moines, Ia. 
UEP EIE Pbsanditnes<ocrsscancecotsucensenuses Rev. J. R. Errincer, Chicago, Lils. 
BVO Ot hadaadnecssenud ccctbodstinksennaeiee J. B. Gattoway, Chicago, Ils, 


(Treasurer’s address, 605 Rialto Building, Chicago.) 
Board of Directors. 
To May, 1888. 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Ia, 


John Wilkinson, Chicago, Lls. 
C.S. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rev. C. J. K. Jones, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. A. M. Judy, Davenport, la. 
John A. Roche, Chicago, Ills. 


To May, 1889. 


Rev. J. Ll. Jones, Chicago, Ills. 
Rev. J. G. Milsted, Chicago, Ills. 
Rev. D. Utter, Chicago, Lls. 


Horace H. Badger, Chicago, Ills. 
a: - R. Effinger, Chicago, Ills. 
J. B. Galloway; Chicago, tis. 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, O. 


To May, 1&0. 


Rev. J. V. Blake, Chicago, Ills. Rev. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss 8. A. Brown, Lawrence, Ks. D. L. Shorey, Chicago, Ills. 

Rev. S. M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. ¢/j J. N. Sprigg, Quincy, Ills. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett, Chicago, Ills. 


Executive Committee :—J. R. Effinger, J. B. Galloway, J. L1. Jones. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE W. U. C. 


Including all names on the list from the beginning. 


ILLLINOIs. MASSACHUSETTS. 

COO Cie Bets ccectctenccscecs Chicago. | Batchelor, G............ Wellesley Hills, 
a yh tonne eeeeeenee renee Batchelor, Mrs. P....... “ “ 
Furness, Ww. a ecepsencat ee Ferry, C. B...........-..-- Northampton. 
+ nohoag Spry ® are A Milton. 

Si Tintih ate ocudvbebecoecne 
Moulton, + aa 2 MISSOURI. 
4 Ae pee we 
Leman me : Ka tile date thinwis a OT, Ts Dascecckesbisss coed 1 

liton i Dt: Mingesagh cadecee ; 
Tucker, ee Mt Tincuknh o cacecccoe - PENNSYLVANIA, 

I, a ws - 
Wee PS Gs dub Scvewchoccesoss e CGN, Wie WW tp acs dakeGsauss Philadelphia, 


List oF SOcIgETIES, 


WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, WITH THEIR 
MINISTERS, 
Where there is no settled pastor, the name of one of the officers or 
interested laymen is printed in italics. The list is only approxi- 
mately correct, as some embryo societies are not included. 


— 


Colorado. 

PLACE, NAME. MINISTER. 
RII shina ccia ks Pat Ti ei Cease Col. 1. Phillips. 
Beever. 6 cL Firet Unitarian... ........... Thomas J. Van Ness. 
Greeley .J...... Se iscdsuinier 002e Bae cope N.S. Hogeland. 

: Dakota. 
Sioux Falls ____- Ail Gouls Citwren. ... 22... 1... Miss C. ]. Bartlett. 
O COU ok ciwccuaadline cach oncesduann aan. Bee 
Wilkes. 
Illinois. 
DO cite iincions First Congregational__......._]. B. Frost. 
eRe... CONN... i dtm ekwutinnt wna Henry A. Westall. 
Ss ots cho oa wan cand on edie nail Chester Covell. 


Chicago -__.....- Church of the Messiah__.._.- David Utter. 


—_ 
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CABCREO ..20n cose if go ee Thomas G. Milsted. 

a Third Unitarian ___.........-- J. Vila Blake. 

hc peniin nell All Souls Church _...-... .--- Jenkin LI. Jones. 
Geneseo ....... First Unitarian __.._..........Milton J. Miller. 
Geneva .......- First Unitarian__.._..._._......James H. West. 
Hinsdale -__.-..- LIE GE ne sccneasucceces F. Van Inwagen. 
Mattoon ___.__. Unitarian Society............- Fudge Bennett. 
Monmouth ..._¢.Unity Church .............-. Mrs. F. R. Webster. 
Moline __-.. nate EE ithe olidin sedin debate madd Arthur M. Judy. 
ae Second Congregational -_-_--__- Charles F. Bradley. 
Rockford -_-.-- Christian Union___........... Thomas Kerr. 
I occ in'n. oc: SE ee died bie G bhi wnt meetin Judsan Fisher. 
Shelbyville__... First Congregational _._-....- Jasper L. Douthit. 
Tremont___.... Liberal Christian Church----- Mrs. W. L. Robison, 
WE 3s b sco ccaublititeas Rie ocd Se cgaid's S. A, Clark, 

Indiana. 

Evansville ___-- Church of the Unity... -.-.--- Miss C. F, Pushee, 
Sec’y. 

oS I, W. H. Rifenburg. 

La Porte_....._First Unitarian_..............Allen G. Jennings. 

Iowa. 

rere Unity Society_.____..........Miss Ida C, Hultin. 

Davenport ___._ First Unitarian... ..........- Arthur M. Judy. 

Des Moines____ First Unitarian___________.___Miss Ida C. Hultin. 

Humboldt _-_--_- SET SEE oligo bane bnca odeut Miss Marion Mur- 

dock. 

Iowa City___._._ Unitarian and Universalist._..Arthur Beavis. 

Keokuk.___.___ First Unitarian_____._._.....__._Dr. ¥.M. Shaffer. 

Rock Rapids__.Unitarian___...____-..---._-- IZ’. C. Puckett. 

Sioux City ___-- First Unitarian__.____._____-- Miss Mary A. Saf- 

ford. 
Kansas. 
Lawrence_-__-__ SN i hil einiiiintingiines > cmnes o Clark G. Howland 
WORE Ccckeada Pee W)C ndind cone _.Enoch Powell. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville_____. Church of the Messiah__-_-__-- Charles J. K. Jones. 
Michigan. 

Ann Arbor __.. First Unitarian_...........__- Jabez T. Sunderland. 

Big Rapids_-_-- IN incline disk diate: abah oot Henry A. Wales. 

i See First Congregat’nal Unitarian_Reed Stuart. 

East Saginaw__First Unitarian Society ___ ~~~ Rowland Connor. 

Grand Haven__First Unitarian___,-...___.__- George Stickney. 

Grand Rapids__First Unitarian___.....___.__- John E. Roberts. 

“ “« __Free Holland Church _______-_- F.W.N. Hugenholtz. 
Jackson ___.---- ae See ee Charles F. Elliott. 
Kalamazoo__-_-- First Unitarian___.___._ _._.__. Hon.Charles S. May. 
ROTO wnivwicinn s Unitarian Society _........_-- Frank E, Kittredge, 

(add. Quincy.) 
Manistee ____-__- Unitarian Church___-_.....--- Albert Walkley. 
Midland __..____Unitarian Church______..._-- Leverett R. Daniels. 
Mt. Pleasant___First Unitarian___._..._...__- 

Muskegon _____ le Skee sue tenesceu ue Maj.C. Davis, 
Sherwood __._._.Church of Sherwood___.__.__- Miss Bertha Sawin. 
Minnesota. 

oo Eee if ee, em 
Luverne ......- Congreg’nal Unitarian Church_/. C. Mahoney. 
Minneapolis... First Unitarian______________- Henry M. Simmons. 

- .--- Scandinavian Liberal Church__Kristofer Janson, 
 , ewe SFE GIR on tine pawn cue S. M. Crothers. 

SR Reis ae Scandinavian Liberal Church__Kristofer Janson. 
Brown County_Scandinavian Circuit_________- Kristofer Janson. 
EY cctin huis btingeen cael cca cenn 

Missouri. 
St. Louis ....-- Church of the Messiah __-_-___- John Snyder. 
Oi. bdeaniealiia Church of the Unity________- John C. Learned. 
Kansas City____ First Unitarian___._.________- Fames Scammon. 
St. Joseph __.._. Pee WINN Sa occa coceses C. B. Roberts. 
Nebraska. 
WONG CE CCULS Uitucnme GUM EER Ges cueccous Enoch Powell. 
North Platte.. _First Unitarian__...... _____. George Vroman. 
6 eee ee William E.Copeland, 
Ohio. 
Cincinnati _____ First Congregational ...._____ George A. Thayer. 
Cleveland ______ Church of the Unity_________- Fred’rick L.Hosmer. 
aarsetia ....... Sa Rs James T. Lusk. 
Pennsylvania. 
Meadville______ Independent Congregational __Henry H. Barber. 
i or Theological School_._._____-_- Pres’t. A. A. Liver- 
more, 
Wisconsin. 
Arcadia.....__- Feoples Churen ............. T. Grafton Owen. 
Baraboo __._._.._._ Free Congregational_-________ Joseph Waite, (add., 
Janesville.) 
Cooksville ____- OE WO oct chaccuccanes Mrs. M. S. Savage. 
Gilmanton _____ LL a A a Lf Nathaniel C. Earl. 
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Helena ........ Unitarian Society_........ _- Thomas L. Fones. 
Janesville _.....All Souls_...................Joseph Waite. 
Kenosha _____-- First Unitarian __..._..........Z. G. Simmons. 
Madison __----- First Unitarian ............... fo H. Crooker. 
Milwaukee ----- First Unitarian__._.__._........‘Trowbridge B. 
Forbush. 


List OF MINISTERS, 
WITH THEIR RESIDENCES, 


Those marked f are not settled as pastors of churches. 


NAME. ADDRESS. 
are, Ges 88 24.36 25 case Jiawke TE (Pe. Osa anemen 4 
| eee SE BE e nod wens boseedne 
ens Cesare se ele ele PE CELE duce ccna wens pene 
Deeme, Fames Vila. ..... seco -se0e SE ES ee 
TT Tl cniches. cinihn tn culm acetate Madina spate aidan os: 
SO BENENO FF wanes ceed cues I ee ae Silene wat 
SS SE Bis dns nonne nang whet FC ee 
a SO >. én by cabs sade EE ae ees ee 
NN OS ree ore i sn i ae 
Clute, Oscar, Miss’y of A. U. A. 
for lowa, Dak., Minn________-- ERE ae 
Semen. 8 eee aoe, Se, BOWE. 2.0. coe eee. 
nnor, Rowland__.._..._...... East Saginaw, Mich___.._______- 
CT, OE Oe BESNOEY on 6 on 5 I onc cece nten qconccce 
Cs WEEE. kd cows ance vada TU Ds acdc bade dha cows 
Ce Oe Ms cond adda ncnded ST Ms o ca sc chatabadeccce 
CY, SE OS occecnwepenens EE uence sein bbbbosen 
Daniels, Leverett R__._.....---- Midland, Mich__........_______. 
Se cede Wms A PPD OTL OCP oeTe Des Moines, Iowa____-....-.---_- 
SOM: DOMOT Bo. cnccsaccceu . .  \ ae S 
TE BED Ben nnn cane panecneh panwaunee, Wis: ............... 
Bast, Watneme C..............._Gmaneem, We ...........-.-.--- 


Eddowes, Timothy H__........Geneva, III 
Effinger, John R., Sec'y W.U.C. Chicago, Ill _.-...........----.- 
0 SN — eee eae. eee 
TEllis, Charles..................East Saginaw, Mich. ............ 


Peis Pdi tt che ckoscncese as nndn cand cnahenna 
Forbush, Trowbridge B ____.---- Milwaukee, Wie ................ 
Be Mi iccidbe din beeeye PROMS Lick chu Mba dew sane 
gf eens COE tw iad vasbindes once 
Gannett, William C__.. ....---- Se 
TASEE, DAWEH BF on ccaccace ssc Grand Haven, Mich_______--__-_- 
Gibbs, Joseph F...............- EE RY OR gy a ma aa 
. ) ae SS eee 
Gordon, Gustavus E______------ Milwaukee, Wis ...............- 
Graves, Miss Mary A ____---.-- nn. cua kbnwons 
oD ee rr ee a Oe ee 
a cos ee eae i 
I ts ee, BRNO 
Hewett, James O. M__.._-----.- a a i Rie one 
ogeland, Napoleon S ____--.- .- Ph Piicidccaccdubsunacoet 
Hoisington, William H__--.- ._- aaa Be SAREE 
{Hoskin OR colt aL cpap Sf aera 
losmer, Frederick L_.....-._--- CE onus eam ewan 
tHosmer, James K._....-.------ ed EL LS Sawn mans conn coos 
ES S&C eee a a win 
Hugenholtz, F. W. N.___-.---.--- Grand Rapids, Mich_____....---- 
Huidekoper, Frederic ..........Mendville, Pa..............---.- 
DMT Cl ten ganue Gace cuando Tn tnccdes Geamtevees 
tHunting, Sylvan S__.__-.-.---- Des Momes, Iowa. ............-- 

Janson, Kristofer, Miss’y of 
TPR Ue PLT RA SS Ree a Minneapolis, Minn___.___------- 


Jennings, Allen G., Miss’y of 
A. U. A. for Ind., Ohio, Ky... La Porte, Ind 


Jones, Charies J. R.............-. De nnd coma gawsen 
Jones, Jenkin Lloyd_____....-_--- Ee hn cat Reon none 
Fs gee ppaveneort, 10wa...........----- 
I es emmauia ee dmeene 
Kittredge, Frank E ___. --.--.-- RT MENU, conc cacceececnn--- 
TKraus PW O dake cpomadse cack mentees City, REO... ......-2--0- 
DEE BOE Siiscie cc evannesccea es ME: Mosc cons Gtjaecdeco- 
tLivermore, Abiei A., Pres. Theol. 
ND pti edit cvintadidin’ SESS Sa aes pega 
Loomis, Simon B_____...-_-__- Lone Rock, Wis .... .......----- 
BOD ick Wend adie dnagiiad NEMS 
MacCauley, Clay............... Minneapolis, Minn __-_- ---- ---- 
i Pe Boe cnamehaabdine OE ooo oa coma acces soe 
Milsted, Thomas G____.----...-- Cee ees 8 oe te ce: --- 
+Morton, Frederic W___...____- Bloomington, IIl___----- ---- --.- 
Murdock, Miss Marion __________ Humboldt, Iowa ______..-------- 
tNorris, Miss Anna J____----___- Sinaloa Colony, Mexico. --- ------ 
Owen, Thomas Grafton__.-.____. ee oe decane -e 
PONG BOGOR. snus sek oe ccsue Topeka, Kansas____-_.---------- 
Roberts, Abraham A__________- Aberdeen, Dakota ____-_-------- 
Tk nee St. Joseph, Mo.........-------- 
OE, PEE Bk cee wemecnce ana Grand Rapids, Mich_-------- ---- 
Safford, Miss Mary A___._....___- Sioux City, lowa___-...--------- 


+Spencer, Abraham A______-___- Madison, Wis 
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Snyder, John........---------.. eS a a eee ae 
Simmons, Henry M__.._...-~--- Minneapolis, Minn __.__.-..._._- 
+Stone, William G. M_...-....-- go CH angaenrteaiae 
Stuart, MeeGekns odoe avcances ecce i Sea ae ae : 
Sunderland, Jabez T ........-..-- Ann Arbor, Mich, ......._...._-_- 
+Taft, Stephen Fi... .....--soehe Humboldt, lowa___......_..-..-- 
Thayer, George A.........-..---- Cn [Oe onmehoopuae vans 
UGE Renan chan sons eoedsend DTT piece cn cesedeags enue 
Van eS F cece ccce concen Wtndan bdac aces cstuccce 
Waltd, Fe teitin ccs ca0 oda AEE FF ivkwnn cdnee cone nse 
Wale, FeGes Micccacacnsnenameed Big Rapids, Mich__.._.......__- 
Walkley, Albert ................Beemeetee, Mich ......... 2.0. 2.4 
Westall, cg | Bh n.cngee « on aphgas TEE Pinbibbn dh ci cetis nods 
{ s | es lft pear oe ES 
+Wilkes, Mrs. Eliza Tupper--_- -- Dn ee Wisse dwessockas 
+Woodward, George W _______--- DE: Schictwe boa soacewues 


Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 


IILEADQUARTERS: 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

ORGANIZED at St. Louis, 1881. 

INCORPORATED wnder laws of Illinois, 1882. 

Onject: “The advancement of Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion.”—at present, by uniting the women of our 
churches (1) in a central organization, (2) in religious study classes, 
(3) in Post-office Mission work. 

IncoME: The Conference depends wholly on the contributions 
of the women of the western Unitarian churches. About $800.00 
is needed for the year’s work, and the work would enlarge with 
larger resources, 

ANNUAL MEETING, in May in connection with the W. U. C. 

MEMBERS AND DELEGATES: “ Life membership, $10.00; an- 
nual membership, $1.00. Delegate membership: “ Delegate mem- 
bership shall be acquired by certificate of appointment by any reli- 
gious society or organization that shall have, during the previous 
year, contributed not less than five dollars to the Conference; and 
such society or organization may be represented by two general 
delegates.” 

OFFICERS: President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
elected at each annual meeting from the Board of Directors. Twen- 
ty-one Directors chosen for three years, seven annually. Vacancies 
in the Board may be filled by the remaining members. Five mem- 
bers a quorum, Directors’ regular meetings on the first Thursday 
of June, September, December, March. 


OFFICERS FOR 1887-8. 


w+ -eee------Mks. E. A. West, Chicago, Ills. 


| Mrs, J. C. Learnep, St. Louis, Mo. 
“----""" ) Mrs, A, G. Jenninos, La Perte, Ind. 


TN i i ai ee etn dit aaa Miss FLoxence HIton, Chicago, Ills. 
snliecesesadescnetoobeo J. G. Bente, Gace, Eee. 


a EELS SIG 


Fs i 


A I a i ta 


(Treasurer’s address, 561 Webster Ave., Chicago.) 


Board of Directors: 
To May, 18838, 


Mrs. E. L, Brown, Hyde Park, Ills. 
Mrs. W. C. Dow, Chicago, Ills. 
Miss Florence Hilton, Chicago, Ills, 
Mrs, E, H, Hiscock, Denver, Col. 


Mrs. E, E. Marean, Chicago, Ills, 
Mrs. A. A. Roberts, Aberdeen, Dak. 


\ 


i 


To May, 1880. 


Mrs, J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo, 
Miss F. L. Roberts, Chicago, Lls. 
Mrs. C. S. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Miss M. H, Gale. Cleveland, O. 

Miss E, M. Gould, Davenport, Ia. 
Mrs. A. G. Jennings, LaPorte, Ind. . 
Mrs. 8S. C. Ll. Jenes, Chicago, Ills. 


To May 18oo. 


Mrs. M, S. Savage, Cooksville, Wis, 
Mrs. C. C, Warren, Hinsdale, Ills. 
Mrs, E. A, West, Chicago, Ills, 


Miss S. A, Brown, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mrs. O. C, Dinsmore, Omaha, Neb, 
Mrs, J. C. Hilton, Chicago, Ills. 

Mrs, C. J. Richardson, Princeton, Ills. 


Post-office Mission Central Committee: Rev. A. M. Judy, Daven- 
port, Ia.; Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, Ill.; Miss F. Hilton. 
Literature Committee: Mrs. E. A. West, Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones, 
oo E. E. Marean, Mrs. E. C. Whipple, Sheffield, Ill., Miss F. 
liton, 
Study Class Committee: Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Mrs. E. A. West, Miss F. Hilton. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE W. W. U. C. 
Including all names on the list from the beginning. 


ILLINOIS, ILLINOIS—continued. 

Adams, Mrs. G, E............ Chicago. | Ingalls, Mrs. E............-.--.- Chicago 
Beecher, Mrs. J...............- ’ ite Diics cdidadewundatiny atte , 
Blackman, Mrs, E.........-..- o jones, Mrs. S. C. Li, .........-.- - 
Chambers, Mrs, G.........-.- Riverside. | LeBaron, Miss F..............--- Elgin 
Driver, Mrs. H. M........--- ae McFadon, Mrs. A. C.......-..-. Quincy. 
Felix, Mrs, pa ITD Chicago. | Moulton, Yrs, B. P..........-- Chicago. 
Foster i os i MOR. Bein iccogtincéhoctecne Alton. 
Gore, Se Ok tenant een dga ” ee Chicago. 
WOW, MONE, Uy Wc cc ccsnceoe ce: a“ Spear, Mrs. E. R.........--.-- Riverside. 
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Miss M. C. LeDuc, Minneapolis, Minn. . 


2II 
ILLINOIS—continued, MISSOURI. 
Tilton, Miss K,........ sinnawible Chicago. | Brockhauser, Miss............ St. Lonis. 
 OI( RR " Chapman, Mrs, J.G..........- as 
Van Inwagen, Mrs. J......... Hinsdale, | Chapman, Mrs. N.C.._....... “ 
pi OO, UR OS ae Chicago, | Crane, Mrs. W..........-.-.--. “s 
Wilkinson, Mrs, J.............. ik  { 4 = a—age 
Wilson, 4 A apres me Goddard, Mrs. }. W........... ai 
Wright, Mrs, E................ “ Hagardine, Mrs. W........... oe 
Jones, Mrs. R........-. 4 ik ed e- 
IOWA, nM cn a dukes ce a 
Leighton, Mrs. G. BE ......_.. “ 
Cole, Mrs. C. T. ...... Mount Pleasant. | Louderman, Mrs J. H........ = 
French, Mrs. G. H........-.. Davenport. | Moore, Mrs. R...........--. 4 ss 
Harkness, Mrs, C. F......... Humboldt. Noyes, EE ee eee ss 
Hunting, Mrs. J. M.......-.. Des Moines. | Partridge, Mrs. G..... ........ “ 
Safford, Rev. Mary A........ Humboldt, | Powell, Mrs. ..............--- “4 
gg > + * ae “ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Richards, Mrs. E............- “ 
Rowse, Mrs. E. S............. - 
to OG + ee ay Shrewsbury. 8 8 aaa t 
MICHIGAN. 
OHIO 
Ashley, Mey i .Ann Arbor 
OCC. MEDD Je Jocctces deccdoans Detroit. ; —- MG! oop 
Davis C ide inte een wacinll Muskegon. oe ee norweccnnh ——_- 
Hall, Mrs. P..---.. i tae an Ann Arbor. | Strong, Mrs. S, M............Cleveland, 
 * * * aera .. Detroit. 
eee, Sy Ste Dtranccctnans Lansing. 
ler, Mrs. J. A. F..... Tawas City. WISCONSIN. 
Sunderland, Mrs. E. R.._-_. Ann Arbor. | 
| Allis, Mrs. E. P........-..... Milwaukee. 
MINNESOTA. Button, Mrs. H. H.......-.-. = 
| Metcalf, Mrs. W.H....... , ; 
Ludden, Mrs. J. D....6...c<-.. St. Paul. | Norris, Mrs, G. D.........--. ai 


WESTERN DIRECTORS OF THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL AUXILIARY. 
(See page 214, below.) 


Mrs, J]. R. Effinger, Ills. Conference. 
Mrs. C. T. Cole, lowa e 
Mrs. A. G. Jennings, Ind. “4 


Mrs. Fayette Smith, / . 
Miss M. Hi. Gale, |} Oo Conference, 


Mrs. T B. Forbush, Wis. o 
Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Mich. . 


Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


He aADQUARTERS: 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

ORGANIZED 1873: Incorporated under laws of Illinois, 1882. 

Osject: “To improve the quality of Sunday-school | publi- 
cations, and to aid in making Sunday-schools effective nurseries of 
progressive, reverent and helpful churches.” 

OTTO ON SEAL: “The world is saved by the breath of the 
School-Children.” 

IncoME: The Society depends in part on the sale of its publica- 
tions, in part on the contributions of friends of its work in our 
western Sunday-schools. About $500 is needed for this year’s work. 

ANNUAL MEETING, in May, in connection with the W. U. C. 

Memsers: Life membership, $10.00. Annual membership, 
$1.00. ' 

OFFICERS: Prgsident, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
elected at each annual meeting from the Board of Directors. Twelve 
Directors, four retiring year. Vacancies in Board may be filled 
by remaining members. Five members a quorum for business. 
Directors’ meetings held on the first Monday of each month. 


OFFICEKS FOK 1357-5. 


Praia etidetiind cobscdustiSédntbdcrbiivedes Rev. Jj. V. Brake, Chicago, Ills: 
Pear FING, nosendds-oneccen cebsahcepanypos Mrs, S. W. Concer, Chicago, Lls. 
Secretary GRE TVCGIbVEl,.. .2<cccocececsec avcsce EvvLen T. Leonaxp, Chicago, Ills. 


Board of Directors. 
To May,. 1888. 


Rev. D. Utter, Chicago, Ills. 
Rev. J. Li. Jones, “ " 


To May, 1&8. 
Rev. J. V. Blake, Chicago, Ills. C. H. Kerr, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. 8S. W. Conger, “ é6 Mrs. W. C. Dow. “* és 
To May, 1Soo. 


Rev. W. C. Gannett, Chicago, Ills. 
Ellen T. Leonard, os és 


Mrs. H. H. Badger, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. J. Slade, _ * 


Wm. Bouton, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss M. L. Southworth, Cleveland, O. 


For list of the Western Sunday-school Society’s publications see 
second page of cover. 


Lire MEMBERS OF THE W.U.S.S. S. 


Including all names on the list from the beginning. 


ILLINOIS— continued. 


ILLINOIS. 
Adams, Mrs. G. E,...........-Chicago, | Miller, M. J......-------------- Geneseo, 
Blackman, Mrs, E............-.- “ Root, Mrs. A. K...........-.... Alton. 
Furness, Fo eR SRA ee Shippen, Joseph. ..-..-.....--.-.-- Chicago. 
I oe en nn esone “ 
"SS Spa cease eae es Wilkinson, Hilda........ ....-- i 
Jones, J. itt panonbage weet “ We MINN indy dence s cess scpic ” 
Jones, Mrs. S. C. Ll........--.- ae Wilkinson, Mrs. J........-..--- m 
Leonard, Myron.... .......-..-. ae WE Ts Cis adcnpecismaconesee aie 
Loveday, Mrs, F, M..........-- - 
McFadon, Mrs, A. C.........- Quincy 
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IOWA. NEW YORK. 
AR GG Eee Soeur Cee. | AAMMED, Fo Bes cccsiccs ccncscstce Rochester, 
ar, SS % eae Humboldt. | Mann, N. M................... - 
MISSOURI. OHIO 

- St ee Br 

Goddard, Mrs. J. W.........-- “ Caldwell, J. ENS REE Cincinnati. 

DA i Mistindkeccs donactéoe ” Ae ASR eRe enegeson: Cleveland. 

BMEGREE, Bells Be Geccccecctscoe oe hh dndmaiemadihend andes ™ 

Richardson, Mrs. L. S,.... ...- a lls Gthecndéiipabeadétesacecs Cincinnati 

 *) | a - Payne, B6r8. Be B..cccces ccs Cleveland. 

SR Te cnn wenden - Southworth, Miss M. L.....-.. a 

Dt Minscupene «egos owggsans ” EES “ 

We, Wbcecnanedctcoqucsaense “— ., » OS & See “4 
WUE Be Daca nentedetogendcce - 


MICHIGAN, 


Brigham, Mrs, G, N......Grand Rapids. RHODE ISLAND. 
Javis as edddedeed Kann ; 
Udell” CM Grand Rapids. Richmond, Miss C........-... Providence. 
MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN. 
Chose, Base. BE. Cu cccccccccccncctts SORE | Zemis Ee Mie Becccsctccccce Milwaukee. 
eS Se “1 Ls Geis Oo Mes apecdcnecscd Janesville. 
RA, HM Bo BPcnecencctscne EE ee aan ee - 
Robinson, Miss J.......----- Milwaukee, 
NEW JERSEY. Wells, Miss M.........:....- s 
Li Se | aa - 
Epa, GENS DD. Ghisccccccecccsccce Trenton. | Whitehead, Miss J........--- - 


Western State Conferences. 


1866.—Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and Independent So- 
cieties., 


Rev. T. B. Forbush, Milwaukee, President; Rev. Joseph Waite, 
Janesville, Vice-President; Rev. J. H. Crooker, Madison, General 
Secretary; Miss M. E. French, Kenosha, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
M. S. Savage, Cooksville, Secretary Post Office Mission work; 
Miss E. A. Giles, Madison, Treasurer, 


1875.—Michigan Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. 


, President; Rev. E. P. Gibbs, Grand Haven, 
Secretary; George Stickney, Grand Haven, Treasurer. 


1875.—Illinois Conference of Unitarian and Other Independent 
Societies. 
John A. Roche, Chicago, President; Rev. J. R. Effinger, Chicago, 
Secretary; Mrs. M. A. Dow, Chicago, Treasurer. 


1877.—Iowa Association of Unitarian and Other Independent 
Churches. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, President; T. C. Puckett, 
Rock Rapids, Vice-President; Rev. A. M. Judy, Davenport, General 
Secretary; G. 5S. Garfield, Humboldt, Sec’y Unity club work; Miss 
C. J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, D. T., Sec’y Sunday-school work; Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, D. T., Sec’y Post-Office Mission work; 
Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, Sec’y Lay Leaders’ society; W. H. 
Fleming, Des Moines, Treasurer; Rev. Oscar Clute, Minister-at-large 
for lowa, Dakota and Minnesota. 


1878.—Indiana Conference of Unitarian and Other Independent 
Societies. 


William H. Rifenburg, Hobart, President; Augustus Wood, - 


Valparaiso, Treasurer; Rev. A.G. Jennings, Secretary, and Minister- 
at-large for Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 


1879.—Ohio Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal Churches. 
, President; Rev. J. T. Lusk, Marietta, Secretary 


and Treasurer. 


1880.—Missouri River Conference. 

James Scammon, Kansas City, President; Miss Sarah A. Brown, 
Lawrence, Secretary; Mrs. Kersey Coats, Kansas City, Treasurer; 
Rev. Enoch Powell, Topeka, Missionary. 


1882.—Nebraska Unitarian Association. 

Themas L. Kimball, Omaha, President; Rev. Enoch Powell, 
Topeka, Kan., Secretary; Mrs. E. M. Abbott, Grand Island, Treas- 
urer; Rev. W. E. Copeland, Omaha, Missionary. 


Post-Office Mission. 


WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE WESTERN CONFERENCE. 


The object of the Post-Office Mission is the distribution of liberal 
religious literature—tracts, papers and books. The American Unitar- 
ian Association furnishes the workers with its tracts, free; the Unit 
Publishing Committee furnishes its tracts at a cheap price. By ad- 
vertisement and otherwise, each worker aims to develop a little par- 
ish of correspondents, who in turn will pass on the material regu- 
larly sent to them. The Women’s W. U. C. takes the Post-office 
Mission of the west in its special charge, and for suggestions about 
methods and material its P. O. M. Central Committee, named above 
(page 211) may be applied to. 

“The P. O. Mission had increased the circulation of our tracts 
last year five-fold, and this year it has measly if not quite, doubled 
last year’s circulation,” says the Secretary of the A. U. A. 


UNITY. 
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Our list of “ Workers” is doubtless incomplete. Unity will 
be glad to learn of mistakes and omissions, in order to print a more 


. complete list in the fall. 


WORKERS. 
Colorado. 
Mre H. C. Dillom.......--. 
Mrs. A. G. Rhodes___._..- Denver. 
Dakota. 
Rev. A. A. Roberts _____-.-. al eet 
Mrs. H. E. Moody.-.----.- hice acne bene ahduud fiewtsad. 
Mrs. E. T. Wilkes ______.-- EE MO iiniaiin niteiavuidaudkdashdeeewicd 
Mrs, J. H. Morrison ____- ~~ » ss i“‘“(ws RSE Rigel be a ee | 
Illinois. 
John Burnham... ...--.--- Pik baes ccen eens cect nnct anne | 
I Oi MS GNSS SN SAARC ae opr ape age Ot Bo 
Miss F. Hilton, Sec’y W. W. 

Mi Ditptatdstdeeoe ston oon RGk Frente Stress... Qo noc~.- 
Mrs. John Adams....___.-- Chicago, (Church of the Messiah) _____ 
Mrs. W. C. Dow m , 

Mrs. L. ‘ Tilton Seay? eesrn © (U nity Church) “Teer ST Oe eoce 
Mrs. E. E. Marean.-_.---.-.-.. “ (All Souls Church) _-______- 
Miss F. Le Baron ____-.---- PR Mee edbe Shc lon skena When cuncs 
Mrs. M. J. Miller _...___--- SPONSE cute secs bate . dacd ecubtccus.... 
ee a es a ace cans Gt) Ge AB Fe Shee Po beg et Se eee 
Mrs. P. R. Stowell____. __-_- SINS CL. 6 oa'ded cadens paca dah cc 2 
Mrs. J. R. Effinger.__.._--- POSTE UE cdncetns code bsdeventsc<« 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson_____- Pe 6 = is Cee ccc citanid cane 
BEES 6. BI. neces cncnn sO ditipy mann ceed cocclckwdéban's'nce 
Indiana. 

Mrs. Mary R. Wood ___---- i a i ee oo 
Rev. A. G. Jennings _...--- 0 MEMES Pee eer eae ae ee ee ee 
Iowa. 

Rev. A. BM. JOE sccecccucee 

Miss E. M. Gould _...----- Davenport. 

Miss C. M, Holmes___.____- 

eae, as. tie cand & ESS TRA SES ee 

Rev. S. S. Hunting__.....-- ) 

Mrs. M. L. Brown... .-...-. 

(eb oer oe ipamenalataimataes Des Moines 

en i i 

Bes CPs RED cccccswcecvees SE iatiivcann snus cnemmednl anes 

mn, Wc, he Ge ng eae i ee? 

Kansas. 

As Fe Be DAO R ack wee o's 

Miss S. A. Brown... _--.--- Lawrence. 

Mrs. G. M. Wood__..-...-.- 

ie Topeka 
Michigan. 

Bene, Ge Ge Wlcces ecco sees Dc. «cada sebnaduederence 

Rev. L. R. Daniels____ -..-- a be 

OS sisi ils dairies a éaihs ES TE I a ER Nie ae ae 
Minnesota. 

Miss J. E. McCaine _...-_--- bs ccddkcce phadgdasabewes 
Missouri. 

Mrs. E. R. Stevens______-_-- ee ae 
Nebraska. 

Mrs. B. W. Davis__.......- MA OME yoga se) eae 
Miss T. M. Grant_.__.._._- Ae ARES SONS echt et 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Fayette Smith __......- Cincinnati (Ridgeway Ave)_-_.--.----- 
Miss Mary H. Gale____--_-- DNs orcad dade ugesideedeens << 
Wisconsin. 

a, gs Eee SF RR renner ace eee eee 
Miss Julia Avery___.__.-.-- EE c8 eth nswetmedé cede wake o<44 
Mrs. M. S. Savage........-- ES I eT 
Miss M. E. French_________.- SEE OL OE LT EEE Le ETI TO 
Miss Jessie Spencer________- EERE SIR One) aaah eh ape 


Western Committee on Fellowship of Ministers. 


Appointed by the National Unitarian Conference to approve candi- 
dates for the Unitarian ministry coming from outside the denomination, 
and accredit them to the churches; this certificate of approval not 
being a requisite for admission, but an introduction helpful both to 
candidates and to the churches. Such candidates, in the west, are 
requested to apply to one of the following committee: 

Rey. John R. Effinger, 175 Dearborn St. Chicago, IIls. 

Rev. John C. Learned, St: Louis, Mo. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

(See page 214 below.) 
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Western Unitarian Association. 


OrFice: 115 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. 

ORGANIZED: June, 1886. 

Osyect: “A more definite co-operation with the American 
Unitarian Association in its western work,” 

ANNUAL MEETING at such time and place as the Directors may 

rrange. 
. MEMBERSHIP acquired by payment of $1.00, and approval of 
Board of Directors; and each such member shall pay yearly $1.00 as 
dues. Life membership, $25.00. 

OrFicERS: President, Vice-President, General Secretary, Record- 
ing Secretary who shall also be Treasurer,—these chosen annually,— 
and twenty-seven others who, with them, shall constitute a Board 
of Directors; these others to be chosen for three years, one-third- 
annually. Directors’ meetings, at least twicea year; seven a quorum 


Board of Directors, 


Presidett .cccee cocecs eocces coccees Hon, Grorce W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo 
Vice - Presidemt.... cocccccccccs ccccon cocseeccoscoss Josern Suipren, Chicago, Ills 
General Secrehary 22.2 ccccccccccce cocccc cccece ccccccccescccccecceoccsescosscceses== 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer........MRS. JONATHAN SLADE, Chicago, Ills 
Rev. H. H, Barber...... Meadville, Pa. | Rev. A. G. Jennings......laPorte, Ind 
Rev. J. T. Bixby,....... Y onkers N, Be | QO. E, Learnard........- Lawrence, Kan 
Rev. Oscar Clute.......-.- Iowa City, Ia, a E. Leighton. ..-. St. Louis, Mo 
J. L. Danforth..........- Louisville, Ky. J. E. McKei han.......- 4 _ 
B..C.. EEeccocoowccccces Denver, Col. | Rev. T. G. Silsted......-. Chicago, Ills. 
Rev. J. L, Douthit...... Shelbyville, Il. C. H. S. Mixer.........-- - " 
G. A. Follansbee.......--- Chicago, Ills. | Rev, John Snyder...-...-- St. Louis, Mo, 
Rev. E. L. Galvin........ .Chicago, Ills. | Rev. J. T. Sunderland...Ann Arbor, 
Rev. G. E. Gordon.... Milwaukee, Wis. Mich. 
Miss Ellen M, Gould....Davenport, Ia. H, T, Thompson...-.-...-. Chicago, Ills. 
P, P. Heywood.......,..- Chicago, Ills. A. M. Thomson........-.. o oe 
8. eer Chicago, Ills. Mrs. Lucian Tilton....... ve “ 
Rev. Kristofer Janson.. Minneapolis, Rev. John Tunis..South Scituate, Mass. 
Minn. Rev. Albert Walkley...Manistee, Mich. 


Executive Committee. 


E. I. Galvin, P. P. Heywood, Joseph Shippen, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, H. T. Thompson. 


a 


Rev. 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


Organized in 1878, to publish Unity and other aids to the liberal 
religious work of the west. Its members are 


J. Ll. Jones. 
J. V. Blake, J. C. Learned, 
W. C, Gannett, H. M. Simmons, 
F. L. Hosmer, David Utter. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


(1) UNiTy, a weekly paper (see below. 

(2) Two Series or Tracts, the “ Unity Mission Tracts,” and 
“Unity Short Tracts.” Learned, Gannett and Jones, the sub-com- 
mittee in charge. For subjects and prices of these tracts, see third 
page of cover. 

(3) Uniry HyMNsS AND CHORALS. For the Congregation and the 
Home. 258 Hymns, 66 Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Re- 
sponses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. Biake and F. L. Hosmer. 
In cloth, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00. 

Unity Hymns, CHORALS AND RESPONSIVE READINGS, bound 
together; cloth, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $40 00. 

SCRIPTURES OLD AND New. Arranged by subjects for Pulpit 
Readings, etc. Selected by F. L. Hosmer and H. M. Simmons. 
Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards, 50 cents. 


— — CC —————s 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 DEARBORN SrT., Cuicaco, ILLSs. 


A book-publishing and selling firm, established in connection with 
the Western Unitarian Head-quarters, and dealing specially in the 
literature of the liberal religious faith. It is also the publisher of 
Unity (see just below). On the last page is a list of its publications. 
In addition to its own publications it has arrangements with Roberts 
Brothers, George H. Ellis, and the American Unitarian Association 
of Boston, and with G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, by which 
many of their publications will be kept in stock. 

General orders are solicited by call or by mail. 


Unitarian Periodicals, Published in the West. 


|. Unity, a weekly of 12 to 16 pages. Its motto is * Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion.” It aims to represent the 
spirit and hope, the word and work, of western Unitarianism—this 
being to it but another name for those common elements of Religious 
Faith and Life which underlie and overlie all churches,—another 
name for an enthusiasm for truth and righteousness and love and 
aspiration, 

J. Lu. Jones, £ditor, 
Associate Editors. 


J. Vila Blake, J. C. Learned, 


W. C, Gannett, H. M. Simmons, 
_ F. L. Hosmer, David Utter. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Pudlishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, I Ils. 


$1.50 a year, 
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2. Our Best Worps, a semi-monthly of 8 to 10 pages. 
“ It stands for Unitarian Christianity, with Jesus Christ as Leader 
in Morals and Religion.” 


J. L. Doutruit, Aditor and Publisher, Shelbyville, Ills., $1.00 a 
year. 


8. THe UNITARIAN, a monthly of 32 pages. 
“It stands for earnest, rational, distinctly avowed Christianity, 


while yet desiring to keep our fellowship as wide as aims of common 
work and worship will allow.” 


Brooke Herrorp and J. T. SUNDERLAND, £difors. 
Editorial Contributors. 

George L. Chaney, 
Robert Collyer, H. Price Collier, 
John Snyder, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. 


Published at 115 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. 50 cents a year, in 
advance, 


Oscar Clute, 


The Channing Club of Chicago. 
ORGANIZED 1881. 


Membership open to the members and ministers of the Unitarian 
congregations of Chicago and vicinity. At the meetings, the mem- 
bers, after dining together, discuss some subject of interest to the 
churches. 

Committee oy Managers, E. H. Griggs, M. B. Hull, H. T. Thomp- 
son, J. A. Roche, G. W. Dexter; by. whom a President for each 
meeting is chosen. Secretary and Treasurer, |. H. Van Vlissingen. 
94 Washington street, Room 32, Chicago, Ills. 


Chicago Women’s Unitarian Association and Loan 
Library. 


This Association, composed of the women of Unitarian sympa- 
thies in Chicago and the vicinity, is auxiliary to the Women’s West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. It was formed in order to strengthen 
social relations with each other, to study together the meaning, use 
and growth of Unitarianism, and to become more familiar with 
Unitarian literature. Its only condition of membership is the 
annual payment of $1.00 into the treasury. The membership last 
year was about 200. The meetings, which come once a month 
except in summer, itinerate from church to church. A social with 
mid-day lunch begins each meeting; after which a paper and discus- 
sion follow. | 

The Association has established a Loan Library at the Unitarian 
Headquarters, for the use of members and others, and especially to 
aid the Post-Office Mission workers. ‘The shelves now contain about 
300 books, mainly selected to illustrate the thought, faith, poetry, 
worship and life of Liberal Religion; and gifts of such books are 
requested from friends, that the library may grow in value. The cat- 
alogue is sent, and books are loaned for 15 days by mail, on applica- 
tion enclosing ten cents for postage. Apply to Miss F. Hilton, 
Unitarian Headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ills. 

[A somewhat similar Women’s Association exists in St. Louis 
and several other places. | 

President, Mrs. S. W. Conger; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. G. A. Fol- 
lansbee, Mrs. W. C, Dow, Mrs. W. G. Cutler, Mrs. G. F. Shears. 


Secretary, Mrs. J. R. Effinger; Zreasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton, 561 Web- 
ster Ave., Chicago. 


Programme for 1887-8. 
“Current Religious Events of the Month,”—a short report at the be- 


ginning of each. meeting. ... .......566-..... Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones 
“ Temperance Work in in the Liberal Church”___._ Mrs. E. A. West 
OS SPE GN i.e wntade ncsedihebseudss. Mrs. G. F. Shears 
OD Vee Oe RD © Seki a daw cndd whetgetoansi Mrs. E. E. Marean 


“ Contact with Children as a Means of Education ” 


Mrs. C. H. S. Mixer 
‘*Recent Controversies in the Roman Catholic Church,” 


Mrs. L. Tilton 
* Relation of Health to Religion ”__..________ __- Dr. L. G. Bedell 
“ Dean Stanley and the Broad Church Movement” 


Miss Florence Hilton 
wl a a lk ee Rev. Florence Kollock 


Unity Clubs. 

Many of the Unitarian churches of the west have long had their 
social and study side organized under the name of ‘‘ Unity Club’’—the 
name, or some name similar, covering a larger variety of aims and methods. ° 
To stimulate to better work and render that work easier by sharing ex- 
perience and helpful suggestions, a Central Unity*Club Bureau has just 
come into being in the east, (see page 216 below,) with which it may be 
well for our western workers to connect themselves. When our western 
clubs re-organize themselves in the fall, UNiTy asks each one to report to 
this office the name and address of its President and Secretary and a 


brief outline of its winter’s programme. And then we shall hope to pub- 
lish the list, which, if published now, would be very incomplete, 
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Hillside Home School. 


A ScHOOL FOR CHILDREN OF THE LIBERAL FAITH, 


The undersigned propose to open next September (1887) a Home 
School, in Helena Valley, Iowa Co., Wis., situated on the beautiful 
Wisconsin River Valley, forty miles west of Madison. 

The aim will be to provide homé comfort and guardianship with 
thorough training; to produce, in healthy bodies, healthy minds and 
self-reliant, reverent character, 

A farm of a hundred acres, with its garden, farm-yard and work- 
shop, will give opportunity for manual and domestic training for 
boys and girls, indoors and outdoors. 

The number of family pupils will be limited to twenty. 

Terms, $350.0 per year. 

Address either of the undersigned at Hillside Home School, 
Spring Green, Wis. 

ELLEN C. LLoypD JONEs. 
JANE LLoypD JONEs. 


References: 

President W. D. Parker, Normal School. __------ River Falls, Wis. 
Prof. William F. Allen, State University. ........---- Madison, Wis. 
Prof. J. B. Thayer, Sup’t of Public Instruction __-_-__- “ 

TeOU, FOOD. Bs FOR ic 0 es tctreshtitstln nan itintho were Chicago, Ill. 
GT; ie MG EE o6.0d Cane ccon nauemaes cases Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev: Jot OC, LAMM. 5c one ond obi sce cce coca cdectts Sy BOO 
ROU. FOC DIG bndin cten cnn cuts EU VEUw eds dnnwasasd ” " 

Rev. Oscar Citste..... 2... 22. 2-8 en cece... 545 SOWS Cily, Ia. 
TU. 5. Bee CAO 6 nn wenn bade ogad acvcewewecossves Madison, Wis. 
C. E. Estabrook, Attorney General____ —____--.----- - “ 

Mrs. E. Tupper Wilkes__..____-_..-__.-.---.=.--Sioux Falls, Dak. 
Peay, SCRE DEG MIs cs cco decwntnne comsacs Indianapolis, Ind. 
NE EE I en ee Boston, Mass. 
is Ge Ge Sb idecincdenwseis cis wk es oeieaaai ie Chicago, Ills. 


Forms of Bequest. 


No special formula of giving is essential, if the intention is clear; 
but the mame of the corporation is essential, to avoid question as to 


what body is meant, 
The following formulas are recommended: 
For money or personal property: 


To the Western Unitarian Conference (or the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference, or the Western Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society), a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Illi- 


nois, and having its office at Chicago, I give and bequeath, ete. 


For real estate, the same formula, ending with the words, J give 


and devise, etc. 


II. 
National Organizations. 


National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 


Churches. 


ORGANIZED in New York, 1865. 

MEETING: Every second year in the fall for a four or five days’ 
session, usually at Saratoga, N. Y. Its twelfth session held there 
Sept. 20-24, 1886. | 

Osject: “To energize and stimulate the denomination to the 
largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith and work.” “A 
purely advisory body.” 

MEMBERS AND DELEGATES: ‘The National Conference shall 
be composed of such delegates, elected once in two years, not to ex- 
ceed three from any chuyugch, including its minister, who shall 
offi ially be one, as any of our churches may accredit to it by a cer- 
tificate of their appointment.” “The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Western Conference, and such other theological, academic 
or humane organizations in our body as the Conference may see fit 
to invite, shall be entitled to representation by not more than three 
delegates each.” 


OFFICERS: President, six Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, 
and Treasurer, elected at each meeting; and a Council of Ten, half 


laymen and half ministers—five members retiring at each meeting. 


THE COUNCIL, three months before each meeting, issues a letter 


of call to the churches and organizations in the fellowship, with a form 


of certificate for delegates. It invites parish reports, etc., to be sent 


to the Secretary one month before the meeting; and after the meet- 


ing it sends to the churches and organizations a report of the pro- 


ceedings, and an address containing the Conference recommendations 
as to work and the nfoney required for the work and such other ad- 
vice and encouragement as it may deem appropriate. 

FELLOWSHIP AND FairH: The doctrinal position of the Con- 
ference is indicated by the following extracts from its Constitution: 


PREAMBLE (1865)—- Whereas the great opporturities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration, at this time, increase our sense 


of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove 
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their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives and pos. 
sessions to the service of God, and the building up of the kingdom 
of his Son—Therefore, etc. 

ArTIcLe IX. (added 1870)—Reaffirming our allegiance to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the 
spirit, and the widest practical co-operation, we invite to our fellow. 
ship all who wish to be followers of Christ. 

ARTICLE X. (added 1882)—While we believe that the Preamble 
and Articles of our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the 
majority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on record our 
declaration that they are no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and 
are not intended to exclude from our fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our pur- 
poses and practical aims. 


OFFICERS. 


Hon. Samuel F. Miller, Washington, D. C._... ..-- fy Be engl Saas President. 
Hon. John D. Long, Hingham, Mass. ___- _-_-- | 

Hon, George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo... | 

Dorman B. Eaton, New York, N. Y.....__---- ! Vice-Presid 
Hon. Daniel L. Shorey, Chicago, Ill._._______- en 
Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.___- _-- | 
Hon, George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.____..-- J 

Rev. R. N. Bellows, 109 E. 15th St., New York__ General Secretary. 


WEG EE, IRUOG, - OSUUNE, UUNUD Géce.. case ebkdeuces ceeu Treasurer. 
CouUNCIL. 
Rev, James De Normandie, Chairman -_--- ---- _....-.-..- Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke___._____.....----~---- Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway_-_-_-__-_____.._.-----_-.-....---. Boston, Mass. 
eG: SEE, NO in, nn onic omdoe gqum wore cece conccces Chicago, Ills. 
OS EEE EEE EE a = =—h 
ie ales aie dibiion Newton, Mass. 
Sees, Se I ky olGb ane wiidbowods secedsue wale aioli St. Louis, Mo. 
EEE Tra eee fe mm Ss 
RESET EEE Ee = =—h 
es Se I ie i ete. eis dul baladitbantanticue Boston, Mass. 


And the General Secretary, ex officio. 


‘ COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP OF MINISTERS. 


Regulations prepared in accordance with instructions given by the 
National Conference, in 1878:— 

1. Whenever any person, who has not received instruction in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, the Theological School at Meadville, 
or in any school of theology of the Unitarian faith elsewhere, shall 
desire to enter the Unitarian ministry, he shall be requested to make 
application, expressing such desire, to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship, or to the Chairman of the sub committee nearest 
his residence. 

2. Upon making such application, the candidate shall present to 
the Committee satisfactory testimonials of his fitness for the minis- 
try, and, if he shall have been previously connected with any minis- 
terial body or church not of the Unitarian faith, a certificate of dis- 
mission from such organization. 

3. Ifthe Committee are assured of the fitness of the candidate, 
they shall give to him a certificate of their approval, and they shall 
at once inform the Secretary of each Local Conference of their 
action in the premises. 


Rev. Charles C. Everett, D. D., Chairman___________- Cambridge, Mass 
Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Secretary_.._._.._._____-- Providence, R. I. 
And four sub committees for Eastern, Middle, Western and Pacific 
States, respectively. 
(For Western Sub-committee, see page 212 above.) 


Women’s Auxiliary Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches. 


ORGANIZED in Saratoga, 1880. 

BIENNIAL MEETING: In connection with the National Unita- 
rian Conference. 

OxsjectT: To interest women in the work of the National Confer- 
ence and assist it in raising money, and to promote local organiza- 
tions of women for Christian work. 

MEMBERS AND DELEGATES: “This Conference shall be com- 
posed of delegates from each organization of women within our fel- 
lowship; and all the women attending the National Conference shall 
be cordially invited to participate in the proceedings of this Auxil- 
iary Conference. From each an annual subscription of $1.00, or a 
life-membership fee of $25.00, shall be sought, as an earnest of the 
‘faith that is in us.’” The Conference distributes its funds through 
the American Unitarian Association, and may name the special ob- 
ject of its contribution. 

OrFicers: President, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and a Board of Directors, each of whom shall represent a local 
Conference. These officers to be chosen at the biennial meeting, and 
together to constitute an Executive Committee, Five a quorum. 

Tue ExecuTIve ComMITTEE, three months before each National 
Conference meeting, issues a letter of call to the women of each 
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church and organization in its fellowship; it invites parish reports, 
etc., from them; it presents a report at the biennial meeting, and also 
submits a statement of its work and recommendations to the general 
session of the National Conference, 
. OFFICERS. 

Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, Boston, Ra EER gia re Seog President. 
Mrs. Samuel J. Hooper, Boston, Mass.__....__-- | 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Boston (Dorchester), Mass. } Vice-Presidents. 
Miss Frances LeBaron, Elgin, III 
Mrs. George W. Thacher, Boston, Mass.._.._...........Secretary, 
Miss Flora L. Close, 25 BeaconSt., Boston, Mass,___-__- ‘. Treasurer. 

And twenty-five Directors, representing the several State and 
local Conferences. 

(For the Western Directors, see page, 211 above.) 


American Unitarian Association. 


The mother-association of Unitarians in the United States. 
A missionary body, composed of life-members and delegates from 
churches and associations. 

ORGANIZED, 1825. INCORPORATED, 1847. 

Onject, WorK AND Income: “To diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interests of pure Christianity.” “To this end it collects 
and diffuses religious information, It publishes and distributes books 
and tracts. It supports missionaries, aids clergymen and young men 
preparing for the ministry, and helps in building churches. It seeks 
to produce union, sympathy, and co-operation among the Unitarian 
churches and people; and for its missionary activities solicits their 
benefactions, whether by yearly contribution, or by gift of endow- 
ment funds to be held in trust.” 

HEAD-QUARTERS, 25 Beacon St., Boston, in a new Building, 
dedicated May, 1886. The Building contains the Book-room of the 
Association and the Unitarian Sunday-school Society, the Reading- 
room, the Rooms occupied by various Secretaries and Committees, 
and Channing Hall. The Hall and Committee-rooms are at the 
service of Unitarians for denominational meetings of all kinds. 

LirFE-MEMBERS AND DELEGATES: Life-membership, $50.00. 
‘Any church or missionary association, of at least two years’ stand- 
ing, shall, upon sending a contribution for missionary uses to the 
Treasurer of the Association for two successive years, be entitled to 
representation at all business meetings of the Association, by the 
persons of its minister or president, and two additional lay delegates ; 
provided that such contributions shall! be placed in the hands of the 
officers of the Association on or before May 1, to entitle a church to 
be represented in the following annua] meeting. Delegate members 
shall have the right to vote at all meetings of the Association.” 

ANNUAL MEBRTING, in May, at such time and place as the Board 
of Directors may appoint. 

OrFicers: “The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, and one or more Assistant Secretaries, a Treasurer, 
and eighteen other persons, who, with them, shall constitute a Board 
of Directors. These officers, fourteen of whom, at least, shall be lay- 
men, shall be chosen by ballot at the Annual Meeting. The Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall be chosen 
annually, to serve for one year each, or until their successors are 
chosen. The other Directors shall be chosen for three years, or until 
their successors are chosen; and one-third shall be chosen annually.” 

This Board to meet at least once in three months, eight constitut- 
ing a quorum; and to have charge of all the business and interests 
of the Association, the direction of its funds and operations; with 
power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number and to 
choose from their own number an Executive Committee. 

PUBLICATIONS: The A. U. A. keeps on sale in its book room, 
besides many publications of its own, al! other Unitarian books, and 
many new books of liberal religious thought issued hy other pub- 
lishers. A list with prices will be furnished on application, 

It publishes between one and two hundred tracts, which are furn- 
ished free to any who apply by letter or otherwise. 

It offers, as a gift, a selection from its publications, of about thirty 
volumes, to colleges or public libraries, upon their application and 
assurance of welcome. It also gives, without cost, a selection of 
volumes illustrating the Unitarian faith, to Trinitarian ministers set- 
tled in New England, who apply for them with the desire candidly 
to know what Unitarians believe; and Channing’s Works, to any 
minister not owning them, settled over a religious society in the 
United States or Canada, or.any student of a theological school in- 
tending to enter the ministry, who makes application. 


George S. Hale, Boston, Mass.................----.-..- . President 
George W. Curtis, Staten Island, N. Y.....____- Vice-President 

George O. Shattuck, Boston, Mass._...___._____- a 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Concord, Mass.__.._____ ._____- Secretary: 
George W. Fox, Boston, Mass....--.-.....-._.__- Ass’t Secretary: 
Charles‘H. Burrage, Boston, Mass._...._...__._________. Treasurer: 


Other Directors. 


To May, 1888. 


Rev. S. C. Beach, Dedham, Mass. 
A.L. Calder, Providence, R. I 
J.C. Otis, Worcester, Mass. 


Rev. G. A. Thayer, Cincinnati, 0. 
Rev. C. W,. Wendté, Oakland, Cal. 
Mrs. H. L. W@ntworth, Danvers, Mass. 
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To May, 1889. 


D.S. Richardson, Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, Newton, Mass. | Kev. S. B. Stewart, Lynn, Mass. 


Rev. E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. W.L. Whitney, Cambridge, Mass. 
To May, 18oo. 


Rev. J. H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. D. B. Eaton, New York, N.Y. 
Rev. G. Batchelor, Wellesley Hills. W. E. James, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. H. N. Brown, Brookline, Mass. Mrs. K. G. Wells, Boston, Mass. 


The Board of Directors is divided into Standing Committees on 
Finance, Publication, New England States, Middle and Southern 
States, Western States and Pacific Coast, Foreign Missions, Theo- 
logical Education, and Executive. 


T. Gaffield, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

ORGANIZED 1827. INCORPORATED 1835. 

OsjecT: “To promote moral and religious education in Sunday- 
schools.”’ 

HEADQUARTERS, Book Room and Publication Office in the A. U. A. 
Building, 25 Beacon street, Boston. 

MEMBERS AND DELEGATES: Life membership $10. Any Uni 
tarian parish or Sunday-school contributing to the funds of the society 
may appoint three delegate members for one year from the October 1 fol- 
lowing the gift. 

ANNUAL MEETING, in October. 
Anniversary Week. 

INCOME, partly from the sale of its publications, partly from the annual 
contributions of the churches, whose regular aid it asks as one of their 
missidnary societies. 

PUBLICATIONS: Many Sunday-school manuals, a Service Book and 
Hymnal, and various other helps for the school work, an illustrated Sun- 
day-school paper called Every Other Sunday, and a current series of 
Lessons, this year on Bible Biographies. A list of the works sent on 


Special Meeting in Boston in 


application. 
OFFICERS. 

Ot. cee ORs CRs iti as éc0b ocntidiends dae President. 
Rev. C. F. Dole, Boston (Jamaica Plain) - 
John W. Porter, Boston Ite ge Batiste ye: Vice-F residents. 
Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Newton, Mass.____________..___- Secretary. 
R. C. Humphreys, Boston (Dorchester). _______._______- Treasurer. 

Other Directors. 
Rev, H, N. Brown.... Brookline, Mass. Rev. M. J. Savage._... a Boston. 
Miss E. P. Channing --...-. Milton, Mass, | Rev. T. R. Slicer. .-.-. Providence, R. I, 
R, C. Metcalf........Winchester, Mass. | Mrs. K. G. Wells......_........ Boston. 
Rev. J. F. Moors....-... Greenfield, Mass. | Rev. G, H. Young-..-..-......_... Bostoz. 
Bo Cie SOinteteece+cnnah Melrose, Mass, | 


The Board of Directors is divided into Standing Committees on 


Publication, Finance, Meetings, Outlook and Work, Missions, Mer- 
chandise and Apparatus. 


_—— — = 


Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-School Books. 


“Its chief object is the preparation of lists of books suitable for Uni- 
tarian Sunday school libraries. Books received from publishers are care- 
fully examined, and those approved by five readers are placed on the 
Catalogue of the Commission.”’ 

Annual lists have been issued every May since 1866; and a consolidated 
and revised catalogue made from these lists was printed in 1886. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at the office of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society, 25 Beacon street, Boston. 


Miss M. H. Brooks, President; Mrs, F. H. Lee, Secretary; Miss C. G. 
Soule, Librarian. , 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


ORGANIZED, 1885: By the A. U. A. and National Conference. 

Onject: ‘To aid Unitarian Societies in the erection of churches. 

OrFicers: The Trustees of the Fund are elected by the Directors of 
the A. U. A.; -but in the transaction of business, the Trustees are an 
entirely independent board. 

All business communications should be addressed to the Secretary, at 
Brookline, Mass. 

RULES, 


1. The Officers of this Board shall be a President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer and a Standing Committee of three, to receive and report appli- 
cations for aid, these officers to be chosen annually. 

2. The Board shall meet annually in the month of May, during anni- 
versary week, and at other times, according to its own votes or the call of 
its officers. 

3. Nomoney from the fund held by this Board shall be bestowed as 
a gift, and all loans from the same shall be made on adequate security. 

4. No money shall be loaned except by consent of seven of the nine 
Trustees. 

5. No change shall be made in the conditions of any loan or in the 
terms of its repayment except by unanimous consent of the full Board of 
Trustees. 

6. No money shall be loaned until the act of incorporation of the 
Society applying for aid, and the plan of the building it proposes to erect, 
have been submitted to the Trustees and approved by them. 
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7. Not more than half the whole value of a building and the land on 
which it stands shall be loaned from this fund; nor shall any loan be made, 
unless it suffices to clear the property of all other indebtedness. 

8. Sums not exceeding $5,000 may be loaned from this fund, with or 
without interest as shall be determined in each case; but, in every case, 
provision shall be made for the annual repayment of a certain fixed por- 
tion of the sum loaned, as may be agreed upon. 

9. In return for every loan, the Trustees shall take the note of the 
Society, with such personal indorsement or guarantee thereof as they 
shall deem satisfactory, said note to be secured also by a mortgage on the 
church property; and in no case shall the Trustees suffer default to be 
made without proceeding to legal measures for the collection of the debt. 


TRUSTEES, (Jan. I, 1887.) 


Hon. G. D, Robinson, Chicopee, | Henry W. Putnam, Boston, Mass, 
Mass. . : : President.| J}. Harsen Rhoades, New York, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, Brook- N.Y. 
line, Mass. ; ; : . Secretary. Rev, Jabez T. Sunderland, Chicago. 
Charles H. Burrage, Boston, Il. 
Mass. , : , Treasurer.| Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, 
Rev. Brooke Herford, Boston Mass. Ohio. 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Concord, Mass. 


Standing Committee. 
Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Rev. Howard N, Brown, 


Unitarian Church Temperance Society. 


ORGANIZED, 1886. 

Osject: “To enlist our churches in Temperance work, and to assist 
in forming Temperance societies.”’ 

MeTHODs: ‘It works upon the broadest principles, encouraging 
Temperance workers everywhere to unite, whatever special opinions they 
may hold. It does not regard the Pledge method as essential, but recom- 
mends as useful Declarations of membership limited to a definite time, with 
opportunity for renewal, or such as may be surrendered upon deliberate 
change of purpose. It regards Total Abstinence as the wisest rule for per- 
sonal habits and for teaching. It emphasizes personal responsibility, the 
value of Temperance education, the need of removing the temptations to 
which men are exposed, and of substituting innocent amusements and 
useful occupations for the attractions of the saloon. The spirit which it 
seeks to illustrate is that of the words, ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens and 
so fulfil the law of Christ’, and ‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.’ ”’ 

BRANCH SOCIETIES: “It is composed of branch societies formed in 
sympathy with its general purpose either in churches or Sunday-schools. 
Each branch follows its own plan of organization and work, the office of 
the Central Society being simply advisory.”” Each branch may be repre- 
sented at its biennial meeting by two delegates. 

BIENNIAL MEETING, in connection with the National Conference. 
Special meetings as called. 

PUBLICATIONS AND HELps: The Society has published pamphlets 
suggesting methods of work, membership cards, etc., and ‘* Temperance 
Services and Hymns” (price 10 cents). For publications address the Secre- 
tary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


OFFICERS. 
ey. (. Be. cee: SIU, CERO. i deanawews President. 
, Ae MS ESE een as le 
Rev. J. L. Marsh, Winchester, Mass....._.....Secretary and Treasurer. 
Directors, 

Rev. C. F. Dole. G. M. Rose. 

Mrs. W.S. Crosby. Mrs. P. R. Wright. 

Miss M. J. May. Mrs. C. G. Ames. 

Rev. A. G. Jennings. Rev. J. LI. Jones. 

we Rev. L. Clark. 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


ORGANIZED, 1887. 

OpjyecT: “Toforma Union of Unity and other clubs for mutual 
sympathy and assistance in plans and work.” 

MEMBERS AND DELEGATES: ‘“ Any club paying a sum of not less than 
five dollars a year into the treasury of this Bureau shall become thereby a 
member upon the acceptance of the Board of Directors; and shall be en- 
titled to a representation of one general delegate and one additional dele- 
gate for every twenty-five members.’-—Two copies of all publications of 
the Bureau will be sent to all clubs that are members or that desire them. 

ANNUAL MEETING, in Boston in Anniversary Week. 


OFFICERS. 

a ee ee ns eS i ee ecoucu President. 
mee.’ 5. Bar pomee, Cone, ‘tm. ooo. St ek. cle 

Oe.-C i Or: we, Ce OF Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. Twi Mey, PeeWee, Mes Bee ll le 

Rev. G. M. Bodge, East Boston, Mass.___..-.._-_-- Recording Secretary. 
RO B75, Pees Se Py ie ook ocnw wwccccsas Cor, Sec’y for east. 
Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, Iowa.__.....-.--- Cor. Sec’y for west. 


Other Directors. 


Rev. G. M. Cooke, Rev. E. C. Abbott, 
Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev. 5, C. Beane, 


June 4 and 11, 1887. 


Rev. W. C. Gannett, 

W. H. Preston, - 
C. M. Woodward, 

Rev. A. M. Judy, 


Miss F. M. Howe, 

Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, 

A. W, Stearns, 

Mrs. E. E. Marean. ‘ 


III. 


Other Organizations. 


—_—_— —_—=.) 


The Southern Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 
Organized 1884. 


Asthear B. Rese, M. D., Charsestom, S. Greece ccc cccuccdéscbeu President. 
J. RM. Teodge, Atianta, Ge... << ones ceeds csss sede Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 


Organized 1885. 


FOS EPOCE, Ce PENNS SUig codueee cdck cocsccccones President. 
Ss Tene, io: TE CEE Sinns an ibe Sbbe anna on oe dome Secretary. 
C. H. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.._..........--..------- Treasurer. 


Fourteen Local Conferences 
in New York and the New England States. 


Divinity School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


ApMIssiOon.—Graduates of some college, or persons who shall give 
evidence of an education equal to that of college graduates, will be ac- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of D. B. Persons not having such 
education may be admitted as special students on giving evidence of a good 
English training, and passing examination in some of the Greek and Latin 
classic authors and in the Greek of the New Testament. 

Students may attend without extra charge any exercises for which they 
are fitted in other departments of the University. 

Ex PENSES.— Instruction, $50.00 per year. Room, $35.00 to $75.00 a 
year. Board in Cambridge about $4.50a week. Pecuniary aid is furnished 
to students who need such help and whose character and scholarship justify 
it. 

For information apply to the Dean of the Faculty, Prof. C. C. Everett, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President. 


Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Penn. 


ADMISSION: The School is open to young men and women desiring 
education for the Christian ministry. 

EXPENSES: Tuition and use of books free to all. The necessary ex 
penses for the academic year are from $200 to $250, Students who need 
aid receive it from beneficiary funds, 

For information apply to the President. 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, President. 


Unitarian Periodicals Published in the East. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


A weekly of sixteen pages, published at 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, $3.00 a year. Rev. S. J. BARROws, Editor. 
The Christian Register aims to be a religious journal, a family journal, 
a literary journal. Many prominent writers write for it. ‘Its motto is 
“Liberty, Holiness artd Love,’ It stands for love to God and love to man, 
for freedom in inquiry, for reason and faith in religion, for the broadest 
principles of fellowship, for devout worship, for ethical and spiritual truth. 
Although independent of all ecclesiastical organization, it has always been, 
and still is, an exponent of American Unitarianism, which it regards as 
that free and progressive development of historic Christianity which seeks 
to realize universal ethics and universal religion.”’ 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


An illustrated fortnightly, published by the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Price, 40 cents a year. Rev. H. 


G. SPAULDING, Editor. 


THE UNITARIAN REVIEW AND RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, 


A monthly, published at 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, Price, $3.00 
ayear. Single numbers, 30 cents. Rev. J. H, ALLEN, Editor, (Editors 
address, 25 Beacon St.? Boston.) 


